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HERE’S economy in the use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 

as a substitute for fresh meat in many ways, but particularly in making soups, 
sauces, gravies, and beef tea, just a little bit of Armour’s Extract of Beef furnishes 
the beefy flavor that is essential to all good soups, etc., and gives a rich color you 
cannot get with meat regardless of how much you may use. 

While Armour’s Extract of Beef will not entirely serve the purpose of meat, 
it will help make a small quantity go much further for cooking purposes. It sup- 
plies to cooked-over meats, game, etc., the juices lost in the first cooking. This 
will illustrate a few of its uses in the kitchen. 

Another vital reason for its use is—a small quantity taken in some form with 
each meal—say, in the soup, gravy, or a bouillon, or with a vegetable—helps digest 
the other food and get the full nutrition out of it without the aid of drugs. 

The high quality of Armour’s Extract of Beef has been maintained for years; 
our guarantee goes with every jar. There are cheaper brands, but they are wanting 
in flavor*and body, and, consequently, will not go so 
far, and in the long run are more expensive. Ask for 
Armour’s ; it’s sold only under the Armour label. 
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“Culinary Wrinkles” 
Free 


A choice collection of recipes for 
the chafing dish, and for soups, sauces, 
and invalid cookery. Sent post-paid oa 
receipt of a two-cent stamp to cover 
cost of mailing. 
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Armour & Company 
~~ Chicago 
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Has a delicious Asparagus flavor; rich, tempting, 


’ 
re R p a C O X and appetizing. Especially recommended for bast- 


ing fowl, game, and meats, or for making a tooth- 
some sauce for serving with chops, steaks, vegetables, etc. 


Asparox is a good hot drink when served with a little cream or milk in a cup of hot 
water and seasoned with salt and pepper. Sold at all soda fountains, cafes, etc. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago 
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MY OWN STORY 


OF THE DRAMATIC CAMPAIGN PRECEDING KENTUCKY’S GREAT 


POLITICAL TRAGEDY—THE MURDER OF SENATOR 
GOEBEL—AND THE PART I PLAYED 


torial campaign of 1899 may he 

fully comprehended by those not 
conversant with the local situation, I will 
briefly review the political state of affairs 
in Kentucky a few years prior to that 
time. In 1895, for the first time in the 
history of the state, the Republican party 
elected a governor and the full state tick- 
et by a plurality of 8,912. The Repub- 
lican forces in the campaign that led to 
victory were headed by William O’Con- 
nell Bradley, the most adroit and popular 
leader, perhaps, that the Republicans 
have ever had in Kentucky. Bradley had 
led the Republican hosts before. Respon- 
sibilities naturally gravitate to those will- 
ing and able to shoulder them. Power 
comes to the man who can do things. The 
money question in the local campaign of 
’95 divided the Democratic party. Gen- 
eral P. Watt Hardin was nominated for 
governor by the Democrats of the state, 
on a sound money platform; but in his 
first joint debate with Bradley, in Louis- 
ville, he was forced to take a position, and 


| es the full force of the guberna- 


IN THE STIRRING EVENTS 


By Caleb Powers 





declared for Free Silver. A Free Silver 
man running upon a Gold platform was 
a situation so unfortunate that it, to- 
gether with the persistent charge of the 
Republicans that the Democratic leaders 
had long mismanaged state affairs, 
caused apathy and alienation in the rank 
and file of the Democrats; and the Re- 
publican ticket was elected. 

That the Republican party should 
gain control and assume the management 
of state affairs was a bitter morsel in the 
mouth of Kentucky Democracy, which 
had, up to that time, represented Ken- 
tucky’s aristocracy. The leaders of the 
Free Silver wing of the party began to 
evolve in their fertile brains some plan to 
prevent such another “calamity” and 
“disgrace to the state,” and incidentally, 
to pave the road to their own future po- 
litical fortunes. Often the selfish wish to 
govern is paraded as a righteous zeal in 
the cause of oppressed humanity. The 
plan to secure for themselves the loaves 
and fishes culminated in an election bill, 
which was adopted over the veto of Gov- 
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ernor Bradley, in 1898, and was known 
as the Goebel Election Law, for the rea- 
son that Senator William Goebel, a 
Pennsylvanian by birth, but representing 
the county of Kenton in the Senate of 
Kentucky—the State of his adoption— 
presented the bill, and was the master- 
spirit in forcing it through both branch- 
es of the Legislature. The Goebel Bill 
originated in the Senate, and when it 
reached the House for consideration, 
there was strong opposition to its passage 
among Democratic members. A Demo- 
cratic caucus was held, the party lash 
applied, and the bill became a law, but 
not without engendering much ill-feeling 
in the Democratic ranks. 

Governor Bradley said of the bill, in 
his veto: “Clothed with both judicial and 
ministerial functions, having no legisla- 
tive attributes, it, nevertheless, stands out 
in bold relief, the creature of the Legis- 
lature beyond the control of the courts 
and juries, the supreme power of the 
state, and the absolute master of the peo- 
ple.” Henry Watterson said of it in the 
Courier-Journal: “Goebel follows out his 
own ambitions in desiring to become gov- 
ernor of Kentucky; and he sees, or thinks 
he sees, a ready chariot thither in the 
electoral bill that bears his name.” 

The Goebel Election Law seized the 
key to the election machinery throughout 
the State. It provided that three men— 
to be elected by the Democratic Legisla- 
ture—were to compose the State Board 
of Election Commissioners. It provided 
further that this board—as well as an 
election board in each county of the 
state, which the State Board had the 
power to appoint and remove at its pleas- 
ure—should act in a dual capacity. In 
their ministerial capacity, they tabulated 
the returns of elections and issued certifi- 
cates thereon; and in their judicial ca- 
pacity, they sat as a court to pass upon 
the fairness and honesty of their former 
actions, in declaring their friends elected. 


The new law still further provided that 


the decision of the State Election Board 
should be final and conclusive, and, there- 
fore, not subject to review by any other 
court—inferior or superior. The Elec- 
tion Commissioners were to be under no 
bond to discharge their duties; therefore, 
no civil suit for damages could be 
brought against them in their official ca- 
pacity by any injured litigant. This 
bold measure failed to provide that any 
punishment could be inflicted upon the 
members of the boards for the grossest 
or most flagrant violation of their sworn 
duty. They were, therefore, under its pro- 
visions,immune from criminal prosecution. 
Such is the gist of this famous election 
law. At the bidding of Senator Goebel, 
the Legislature named Judge W. S. 
Pryor, Captain W. T. Ellis and C. B. 
Poyntz, all Democrats, as members of the 
State Election Board. This board ap- 
pointed an election board in each county 
of the State, a majority of whose members 
were Democrats and Goebel’s friends. 
The various county boards had the power 
to appoint and remove at their pleasure 
the precinct election officers in each vot- 
ing precinct in every county in the State. 
Part of these officers were to be Republi- 
cans, but the Democrats were to have au- 
thority to settle any disputed point 
touching the suffrage of any citizen. 
Such a law was nothing short of legalized 
brigandage. Under its plenary provisions 
for theft and wrong the schemes of cun- 
ning politicians began rapidly to evolve. 
The Honorable South Trimble, now a 
Democratic congressman from Kentucky, 
wrote to Ben Barshal, a fellow Democrat, 
and a member of the Franklin County 
Board of Election Commissioners, his idea 
of procedure in these words: “Our county 
is all right, but city elections can not be 
won with a fair count. Incompetent, un- 
reliable Republican judges will have to be 
appointed.” 

The Republicans, realizing the danger 
lurking in the new election law, sought 
to have it declared unconstitutional in a 
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test case, styled Purnell versus Mann. 
The Court of Appeals, on a strict party 
vote of four to three, declared the law to 
be valid. The Republicans were down- 
cast. The outlook for fairness in future 
elections was almost hopeless. 

In the congressional election of 1898, 
the Republicans lost heavily, electing only 
two Congressmen, whereas in 1896, they 
had elected five out of the eleven. The 
election passed off without excitement or 
friction, however, and the friends of the 
Goebel Election Law claimed complete 
vindication of the charges made against 
it. Mr. Goebel became widely known by 
reason of the fierce opposition to the law 
that bore his name. Strong men are 
often advertised more extensively by the 
denunciation of rabid enemies than by the 
praise of loving friends. This notoriety 
enhanced Senator Goebel’s chances for 
the gubernatorial nomination; so he de- 
clared himself a candidate for the office 
of governor, and entered actively into the 
campaign for the nomination. General 
P. Watt Hardin and Captain W. J. 
Stone also entered the race. The outlook 
for Democratic success in 1899 was flat- 
tering. Since ’96 the state had swung 
back into the Democratic column, elect- 
ing a Democratic Clerk of the Court of 
Appeals by nearly twenty thousand plu- 
rality. 

There were no joint debates between 
the aspirants for gubernatorial honors. 
They all declared for Free Silver, and 
each questioned the record of the other 
as to his loyalty to the silver cause. It 
was decided to hold county and legisla- 
tive mass meetings for the purpose of se- 
lecting delegates to the State convention. 
‘These mass meetings were marked by fac- 
tional fights and contesting delegations. 
The State convention was called to meet 
in Louisville, on the twenty-first of June. 
After the smoke of the battle at the 
county conventions had cleared away, it 
was discovered that Hardin was in the 
lead, and claiming about six hundred of 
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the 1,091 delegates. Stone claimed three 
hundred and fifty, and Goebel about 
three hundred. Major P. P. Johnson, 
chairman of the State central committee, 
who was anti-Goebel, called the conven- 
tion to order in Music Hall at the ap- 
pointed time and proceeded to conduct 
the preliminaries of the temporary or- 
ganization. The Stone-Goebel forces 
nominated Judge D. B. Redwine, of 
Breathitt County, for permanent chair- 
man of the convention, and the Hardin 
men nominated W. H. Sweeney, of Mar- 
ion County, for the same position. Chair- 
man Johnson ordered the call of the coun- 
ties and the balloting began. Scarcely 
had the secretary begun the call of the 
counties before it was discovered that 
one of them had sent a double delegation 
to the convention, each set of delegates 
claiming to be the legal and regularly 
constituted one. The chairman passed 
the irregularly represented county, and 
as the call of the counties continued, 
there were found to be contesting dele- 
gations from many others, all of which 
were passed by the chairman. There 
was such a rich store of contesting 
delegations, and the vote was so close be- 
tween Redwine and Sweeney, that the re- 
sult of the election depended upon the 
disposition of the contested counties; and 
in the decision made by the temporary 
chairman, as to the contested and contest- 
ing delegations, rested the real excite- 
ment of the convention. The chairman, 
as a rule, recognized as legal deiegates, 
those whose credentials were signed by 
local party authorities. Frantic and per- 
spiring men made threatening and in- 
cendiary speeches against these rulings, 
and, as they increased in number, the ex- 
citement became more intense, the crowd 
more boisterous and savage. The plat- 
form was often crowded with angry 
men; anxiety was at fever-heat, and bad 
blood abundant. As the roll-call was 
nearing a close, Redwine was slightly in 
the lead, and the Goebel-Stone men yell- 
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ing for a decision, when suddenly the 
Hardin men came to the front with a con- 
test over the County of Kenton. This 
contest involved thirty-five delegates, 
and the decision of the chairman re- 
garding it would decide the fate of 
Redwine and Sweeney. The Goebel- 
Stone forces were furious, crying out 
that it was too late for a contest. The 
chairman then announced that he had 
been served with a notice of contest, in 
this particular case, and ruled that it was 
not too late. After this announcement, 
the Goebel-Stone forces lost no time in 
contesting many of the large counties 
that had instructed for Hardin. Among 
these were the Counties of Harrison and 
Campbell. After this the excitement 
grew still greater, with small prospect of 
being quelled. Mr. Johnson insisted that 
he, as temporary chairman of the con- 
vention, had a right to call to his assist- 
ance whatever peace officers he desired for 
the maintenance of order and the pres- 
ervation of the public peace, and that, 
too, without the aid or direction of any 
“organized body,” or the Louisville po- 
lice. He accordingly appointed special 
bailiffs, who were soon present in large 
numbers in the convention hall, while the 
Goebel followers called in a large force of 
the Louisville police; and, in addition to 
them, riotous heelers from all over the 
city. Matters were looking squally; and 
when the decision of the Kenton County 
contest came up, a “rough house” was 
started. Many of the adherents of the 
three candidates mounted the platform, 
and crowded around Chairman Johnson. 
The bailiffs endeavored vainly to preserve 
order and disband the excited crowd 
around the chairman. A personal diffi- 
culty arose between the bailiffs and some 
of the Goebel-Stone adherents, and for 
more than a quarter of an hour, curses 
rent the air, blows resounded and _ noses 
bled. Finally the chairman adjourned 
the convention for a night session. 

The fate of the contestants was in the 
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hands of the chairman. If he recognized 
the delegation from Kenton County as 
legally constituted, it would nominate 
Mr. Sweeney, Mr. Hardin’s candidate for 
permanent chairman. This, of course, 
would mean the appointment of Hardin 
sympathizers on the committee of creden- 
tials, and they would, in all probability, 
seat a sufficient number of Hardin dele- 
gates to give him the nomination, provid- 
ed the majority of the delegates of the 
convention lived long enough to make a 
nomination. One writer, in speaking of 
the effect upon the convention of an ad- 
verse ruling by the chair to the Goebcl 
forces, said: “That his decision would pre- 
cipitate a riot there was not the slightest 
doubt. During the afternoon it had been 
felt in the air.” This catastrophe, how- 
ever, did not occur, as Mr. Johnson an- 
nounced that he would recognize the 
Goebel delegates from Kenton as the legal 
delegates. This ruling on the part of 
Johnson resulted in the election of Red- 
wine, the Goebel-Stone candidate; and 
when once elected, |e proved himself to 
be very much the chairman. Parliamen- 
tary usages formed no part of his code. 
He was not there for the convention to 
bid, but to bid the convention. There was 
but one man he obeyed, but one man he 
served, and that man was William Goebel. 
Him he served with all the fidelity that a 
slave serves his master. Throughout the 
whole of the proceedings, the master- 
spirit of William Goebel dominated that 
convention. While other men lost their 
reason and permitted themselves to be 
carried away by the excitement of the 
hour, as by a whirlwind, William Goebel 
was as cool and dispassionate as an ob- 
server at a Sunday-school convention. It 
was he who dictated the members of the 
various committees and directed the work 
to be done by them. At his dictation, the 
Committee on Resolutions endorsed, bod- 
ily, the Goebel Election Law. At his com- 
mand, the committee on credentials agreed 
to bunch the contested cases from the 
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VOTERS DEMANDING THE PRIVILEGE OF VOTING AT PRECINCT No. 19, LEXINGTON, 


IN THE GOEBEL-TAYLOR ELECTION 


various counties and decide them without 
regard to the merits of any individual 
vase. This was a bold stroke; the Hardin 
men were furious, but little cared Goebel. 
He had out-generaled them, and now that 
they were disposed of, he laid his plans 
to make a cat’s-paw of Captain Stone. 
In the interim, the Hardin people were 
enthusiastically working up a mass-meet- 
ing to protest against the rulings of Czar 
Redwine. The meeting was largely at- 
tended, and Redwineism bitterly de- 
nounced, while a bolt was freely dis- 
cussed at the Hardin headquarters. 

The fourth day of the convention came, 
and the committee on credentials was still 
not ready to report. The Hardin men 
made the outery that the committee had 
been out long enough; and a motion was 
offered that the convention take up the 
contests and determine them. The motion 
pended, and again pandemonium reigned. 
A number of the delegates began leaving 


the hall, but they were seized by those who 
desired them to remain and forcibly re- 
tained. This impressed some with the 
idea that they were about to be arrested, 
which only added to their indignation. 
Hon. Charles J. Bronston, of Lexington, 
mounted a seat and made a fiery speech. 
Amidst cheers and hisses, he declared to 
such as could hear him above the din, that 
he did not care to be heard by “the thugs 
and hoodlums from the slums of Louis- 
ville, who, with brass knucks and guns, 
had surrounded the convention.” 

Finally the committee on credentials 
completed its arduous (?) labors, and re- 
ported. The Stone-Goebel combine 
gained, by that report, one hundred and 
fifty-nine votes over the vote that elected 
Redwine chairman. The committee had 
been slow to report, but it did well the 
duty assigned it, which was the bringing 
into being delegates with whom to nomi- 
nate Senator Goebel; for, be it remem- 
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bered, nearly the entire gain was in 
straight Goebel delegates. 

After this flagrant piece of machine 
work, General P. Watt Hardin made his 
way to the platform, while the most in- 
tense suspense hushed to silence the noisy 
convention. Speculation was rife as to 
what was going to happen. General 
Hardin proceeded slowly and deliberately 
to the platform, although his manner was 
marked by a certain degree of agitation 
as he mounted the rostrum. He began by 
saying that the interests of the Demo- 
cratic party demanded that he speak. He 
then went on to say that he withdrew his 
name from the convention; that he was 
no longer a candidate for the office of 
governor of Kentucky. Wild shouts of 
approval and disapproval greeted this un- 
expected announcement, but the work of 
the convention proceeded, and the ballot- 
ing soon began. Goebel developed start- 
ling strength, and Stone’s followers were 
filled with consternation. It began to 
dawn upon them that the committee on 
credentials had, to use a slang phrase, 
“done the work for them.” The Goebel 
men felt so sure that a nomination was 
within their grasp that they threw obliga- 
tions to the winds, and made a wild dash 
for the golden egg. Men often throw 
their friends overboard, when doing so 
insures their own success. It was claimed 
that at one time a sufficient number of 
votes had been cast for Goebel to nomi- 
nate him, but before the votes could be 
tabulated and the result announced, some 
of the counties had withdrawn their votes 
from him. When Captain Stone fully 
realized the situation and recovered from 
the shock of it, he went to Goebel, who 
was sitting in a corner on the stage, and 
demanded that he immediately withdraw 
his name from the convention. “If you 
do not, I will withdraw at once and nomi- 
nate General Hardin,” exclaimed the out- 
raged ex-Confederate. Goebel’s lieuten- 
ants rushed to Captain Stone, while 
Hardin’s lieutenants rushed to the front 


of the stage, preparatory to giving a new 
impetus to the Hardin boom. Goebel’s 
advisers implored him to accept Stone’s 
terms and save himself from the loss of 
party platform, party organization, com- 
plete shipwreck and defeat. To their 
mad appeals for his safety, Goebel lis- 
tened a minute or more, unmoved; then 
rolling his large steel-gray eyes upon 
them, calmly said: 

“If they wish to nominate Hardin, let 
them nominate him. If they can stand it, 
I can.” 

After Stone’s threat to nominate 
Hardin, there was some confusion and 
hesitation. Goebel and Stone again came 
together on the stage, and had an ani- 
mated discussion—at least, animated on 
the part of Stone. Stone arose from his 
seat, with the intention, it was supposed, 
of withdrawing from the race, and put- 
ting the name of General Hardin in nomi- 
nation. 

“Wait a minute,” said Goebel. 

Then the friends of Stone advised him 
not to act precipitately, and the conven- 
tion adjourned. 

Monday morning found Music Hall 
again well supplied with police. About 
seventy-five were scattered through the 
convention hall. They were the henchmen 
of Goebel. The Hardin-Stone men had 
not agreed as to whom they would nomi- 
nate, but did agree, with a chorus of 
shouts, when a motion was made to that 
end, that the police should be removed 
from the convention hall. Chairman Red- 
wine refused to entertain the motion, or 
an appeal from his decision. At this 
point, the Hardin-Stone forces made a 
fierce rush for the stage. A line of police 
checked them. Redwine demanded that 
the secretary call the roll for governor. 
The Hardin-Stone forces declared that 
this should not be done. “Give us,” they 
shouted, ‘‘a vote upon our motion and 
upon our appeal.” The confusion and 
disorder continued so great that twelve 
hours of that day were consumed in tak- 
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ing two ballots. Nearly every time an at- 
tempt was made to take a ballot, the ex- 
asperated Hardin-Stone people would fill 
the hall with yells and all kinds of hid- 


eous sounds. Occasionally the delegates 
treated their unwilling audience to speci- 
mens of their vocal powers. “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “There'll be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town To-Night,” and 
“Hang Judge Redwine on a Sour Apple- 
Tree,”’ were among the favorites in their 
choice repertoire. 

Finally, Judge Redwine decided that 
he would clear the galleries and lobbies. 
When he announced his intention, some 
one in the crowd yelled: 

“When you are ready to clear the floor, 
nominate your undertaker !” 

This is a sample of the sentiment felt 
and expressed toward the chairman, and 
although he hailed from the County of 
“Bloody Breathitt,” and his name was 
really “Red Wine,” his purpose to clear 
the lobbies and galleries was not carried 
out. 

After lasting six long, stormy, anxious 
days—days fraught with excitement and 
big with danger—the convention finally 
nominated Mr. Goebel on the twenty-fifth 
ballot, and the struggle was over. Goe- 
bel’s speech of acceptance was character- 
istic of the man. It had in it neither flat- 
tery nor sentiment. He virtually told 
those opposing him that he had beaten 
them in the game, and that it was their 
duty, as good Democrats, to elect him 
governor. At the conclusion of his short 
speech, Goebel retired from the conven- 
tion hall, leaving the love-feast to those 
who might enjoy it. After nominating 
J. C. W. Beckham, the present governor 
of Kentucky, for lieutenant-governor, 
and candidates for the other minor State 
offices, the convention adjourned. The 
affair, as a whole, could hardly be called 
a brilliant success. 

So rapidly, fiercely, and tumultuously 
do events follow upon the heels of one an- 
other here in our American Republic, 
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that they upset the calculations of poli- 
ticians, and change, almost in the twink- 
ling of an eye, the chances for success of 
political parties. The popular thing and 
paramount issue of to-day are repudiated 
to-morrow, and without a moment’s warn- 
ing. The glittering prospect of success 
in the political arena is turned into dismal 
defeat with equal celerity. 

Following the nomination of Mr. Goe- 
bel were numerous difficulties in the way 
of his success—numerous charges of 
major and minor import brought against 
him—and one among these was, that he 
had “killed his man.” It is true that it 
was said of his election law that it left 
‘nothing to chance.” Nor did it leave 
much ; but the people are always the mas- 
ter, when they choose to use the whip. 
When they will it, political machines are 
smashed into atoms. In this instance, the 
people were aroused. The methods of the 
Music Hall convention were vigorously 
discussed. The unseating of delegates, 
the packing of the hall with Louisville 
police and firemen, the notorious rulings 
of the now notorious Redwine, were all 
loudly denounced by Democrats, both in 
public and private life. Many ministers 
over the State moralized upon the Music 
Hall convention, its candidates, and the 
probable consequences of their unfair 
nomination. An enthusiastic meeting of 
Democrats was soon held at Mount Ster- 
ling, calling upon the Democracy of the 
State to repudiate the nominees of the 
Music Hall convention. Other meetings 
of a similar character followed in rapid 
succession, in other parts of the State. 
The meeting at Bowling Green probably 
elicited more comment than did any of the 
others. Theodore F. Hallam, of Coving- 
ton, one of the most gifted men of the 
State, was the speaker of the occasion; 
and part of his speech was much com- 
mented on. He declared that he was a 
Democrat, and held that there was much 
sacredness in the word “nominee.” 

“T have always,” he said, “stood ready 
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to vote for a yellow dog, if he was nomi- 
nated on the Democratic ticket. I stand 
ready and willing, to-day, to go that far, 
but lower, you shall not drag me.” 

Personal difficulties were narrowly 
averted. 

It was early discovered that the brains 
of the Democratic party in the State 
were against the Goebel ticket. Such 
men as the late Colonel W. C. P. Breck- 
inridge, General Basil W. Duke, ex- 
Governor Simon Bolivar Buckner, and 
men of that ilk, were known to be in open 
opposition to the Goebel faction. Intoler- 
ance and tyranny encompass their own 
ruin by driving from their support men 
who can not be coerced, and who have the 
ability to think and the courage to act. 
Many of the rank and file of the party 
were willing to follow such men as these. 
They had followed them before, in the 
days of the country’s peril. 

The Prohibitionists of the State took a 
bold stand, and said in their platform: 
“We demand the repeal of the odious Goe- 
bel Election Law.” The Populists said 
in theirs: “We denounce the infamous 
Goebel Election Law, and demand its re- 


peal.” The temperance people attacked 


Mr. Goebel and charged him with having 
defeated a local option bill, when he was 
the temporary presiding officer of the 
Kentucky Senate. And so the anti-Goebel 
movement grew in volume and intensity, 
and it was early decided to nominate an- 
other full Democratic State ticket. It 
was learned authoritatively that the late 
ex-Governor John Young Brown would 
accept the nomination for governor at 
the head of the anti-Goebel forces, and 
lead their fight. There was not a Demo- 
crat in the State who had been more loyal 
in his support of all Democratic men and 
measures than John Young Brown. In 
faithful and efficient performance of his 
duty, his record as governor of the State 
had been surpassed by none of his prede- 
cessors. His public and private life were 
without blemish, and besides these recom- 
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mendations as a man and a candidate, he 
possessed that which is possibly of even 
more value in a campaign: he was an 
orator. 

Bryan had cast his fortune in Ken- 
tucky with that of Goebel, an action 
which created a certain amount of de- 
pression among the anti-Goebel Demo- 
crats; but when Brown expressed a will- 
ingness to be their leader, a fresh impetus 
was given to their movement. On the 
sixth of August, the anti-Goebel men held 
their State convention at Lexington. The 
crowd was large and enthusiastic, and 
Governor Brown was nominated by accla- 
mation to lead the fight against the Goe- 
bel ticket. He made a stirring and elo- 
quent speech of acceptance. 

“Are you ready?” he asked, “to bow 
down in abject submission? Are you 
ready to surrender our birth-right under 
the name of party regularity?” He said 
that the man who would tamper with the 
humblest citizen’s right to vote, or the 
man who would falsify that vote was “a 
public enemy, and worse than an assas- 
sin.” He declared that “the civilization 
of the age would approve, and the moral 
atmosphere of every community would be 
purified if the scoundrel should be forced 
to don a felon’s stripes, and hold his con- 
versations through barred doors.” 

The platform adopted was a very 
strong one. It denounced the Goebel 
Election Law in unmeasured terms; it de- 
clared that the Music Hall convention 
was “held up” by police, and robbed by 
Judge Redwine’s unprecedented rulings; 
and that one-third of the Democrats of 
the State had been disfranchised. 

Such were the-events which, step by 
step, had led to this unsettled condition of 
Kentucky Democracy, when the famous 
campaign of 1899 opened. As my fate 
was to be cast in the same lines, it will be 
an easy matter to time my steps to those 
of the Republican party in its march to 
the victory, which, though uncrowned, 
was, nevertheless, a victory. I aspired to 























the Republican nomination for secretary 
of State. After talking this matter over 
with many of my warm friends, and giv- 
ing it serious thought myself—weighing 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
such an undertaking, and not forgetting 
the possibilities of success or defeat—I 
decided to enter the contest for the nomi- 
nation. Having decided upon my course, 
I determined to push my candidacy with 
vigor. The race for the nomination for 
governor waxed warm, and in that, as in 
every other similar contest, the interest in 
the lower places on the State ticket was 
overshadowed by the all-absorbing inter- 
est in the contest for the gubernatorial 
nomination. The entries in that race were 
William S. Taylor, of Morgantown, But- 
ler County, Kentucky (the attorney-gen- 
eral of the State during Governor Brad- 
ley’s administration) ; Colonel Samuel H. 
Stone, of Richmond, Kentucky, auditor 
of public accounts under the same ad- 
ministration, and Judge Clifton J. Pratt, 
of Hopkinsville, Christian County, Ken- 
tucky, a man successful as lawyer, poli- 
tician and financier. There were five en- 
tries, including myself, for the office of 
secretary of State. As the various coun- 
ties in the State began holding their re- 
spective conventions (they were held on 
different days) it was most agreeable to 
me to see that I was getting more in- 
structed votes than any of my opponents. 

I arrived at Lexington to attend the 
State convention rather early in the ac- 
tion; opened headquarters at the Phoenix 
Hotel, and worked with unflagging zeal 
to secure the nomination for secretary of 
State. I knew but few of the party lead- 
ers, and consequently was placed at a 
great disadvantage, but my candidacy 
progressed admirably, and for a time I 
was on, or thought I was on, “‘the slate,” 
for nomination, although it was strenu- 
ously denied by those in control of the 
convention that there was any “slate.” 
But who ever heard of a State convention 


where there was no “slate”? 
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The night before the nominations were 
to begin, a change in the program took 
‘place, and it was decided by those sup- 
posed to be in authority that it would not 
be good policy to nominate me, for be- 
sides being unknown I was “so young.” 

The nomination of W. S. Taylor for 
the governorship was almost a foregone 
conclusion from the very beginning. His 
record as attorney-general of the State 
was unimpeachable. Stone, however, had 
conducted the office of auditor of public 
accounts to the entire satisfaction of the 
public, while Pratt had been circuit judge 
for a number of years, and had made an 
efficient and painstaking officer. Taylor, 
though, seemed.to have caught the public 
feeling. When Judge James Breathitt, 
chairman of the convention, announced 
that nominations for governor were in or- 
der, Colonel Stone and Judge Pratt with- 
drew their names from before the conven- 
tion, and W. S. Taylor was declared the 
Republican nominee for governor, amid 
the wildest enthusiasm. After the Honor- 
able John Marshall, of Louisville, had 
been nominated for lieutenant-governor, 
the nomination for secretary of State was, 
according to the program decided upon, 
next in order. The moments were filled 
with suspense for me. Senator W. J. De- 
boe, Kentucky’s first Republican United 
States Senator, and reputed to be the 
principal slate-maker of the convention, 
had just said to me that, unless I agreed 
to the adjournment of the convention 
until the afternoon for the nomination 
of a secretary of State, I would be de- 
feated. I did not agree to the adjourn- 
ment, because I believed that the majority 
of the delegates were in favor of my nomi- 
nation; and I was afraid to allow the 
politicians time to lay their plans for 
my defeat. After a motion to adjourn 
had been defeated by my friends, and the 
various candidates for secretary of State 
had been placed in nomination, I hoped 
for success, but was prepared for defeat. 
I had done all that I could do, and was 
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anxious for the struggle to be at an end, 
and the result to be known. Many inter- 
ested politicians were on the platform 
with me. The broad amphitheater in 
front of us was packed with an excited 
mass of humanity, composed largely of 
young men, who were the hope and prom- 
ise of what had recently become a great 
political party in Kentucky, while to the 
rear of the stage the telegraph wires 
flashed the proceedings of the convention 
to all parts of an anxious and expectant 
State. Before the votes of the various 
counties had been announced, it was evi- 
dent that I had received a majority of all 
the votes in the power of the convention 
to cast, and my nomination was assured. 
My heart throbbed with joy. The strug- 
gles of my life were bearing fruit; my 
ambitions vaulted skyward. After having 
nominated other candidates on the State 
ticket, the convention adjourned. It had 
been harmonious throughout, and was in 
striking contrast to the turbulent Music 
Hall affair. 

Goebel formally opened his campaign 
at Mayfield, Graves County, August 12. 
Those who had predicted that he would 
meet with a cold reception and realize 
the hopelessness of his cause were false 
prophets. ‘The crowd was there. There 
is no doubt about that; but, as has been 
said of it, “it was rather a cold and curi- 
ous crowd,” and Goebel did not add much 
to its warmth, even when the time came 
for him to address it. In marked contrast 
to Blackburn, he had but little to say be- 
fore speaking began, and what he said 
and his manner of saying it were cold. 
Great minds do not affiliate freely with 
others, but dwell apart from their fellows. 
Goebel, in some respects, was a great man 
—great in intellect, great in energy, 
great in will. He was a poor mixer, how- 
ever, possessing neither personal magnet- 
ism nor personal attraction. He never 
condescended to personal familiarity or 
personal intimacy. He did not achieve 
success in the political arena by what may 


be termed a popular manner. He neither 
passed pleasantries, nor told jokes. He 
disliked hand-shaking as a business, and 
only did it when it had to be done. He 
was a political strategist, a schemer, a 
planner. He had fought life’s battle, be- 
ginning in the ranks of poverty. He was 
bold, daring, self-reliant; a lawyer of 
ability, and so confident of his own opin- 
ions that his advisers usually became the 
doers of his will. That he must now come 
in personal contact with the voters was 
uncongenial work, at which he was not 
very successful. When he made his first 
speech at the launching of his political 
ship, he spoke about thirty minutes, and 
then fell suddenly over, as if dead. The 
severe heat had prostrated him, and he 
was unable to resume speaking for some 
time. The superstitious, and they are al- 
ways to be found, considered this a bad 
omen for Goebel and his ticket. Senator 
J. C. S. Blackburn followed Mr. Goebel 
in a characteristic speech. 

“If political thievery is to continue in 
Kentucky, in spite of the Goebel Election 
Law,” he said, “I am willing to swear 
that the other fellows will not do the steal- 
ing.” 

The Republicans opened their cam- 
paign at London, Kentucky, on August 
22. Taylor is a gifted, warm-mannered 
speaker, and was greeted with enthusiasm. 
“When,” he said, ‘‘a law fails to provide 
against inequalities and wrongs, it is 
equivalent to a direction to do wrong. To 
make possible is to license. The Goebel 
followers propose to rob us of our suf- 
frage in this campaign, if we permit it. 
Every election board in each of the one 
hundred and nineteen counties in the 
State is packed with a majority of Goebel 
partizans. Even where Republicans have 
been named as precinct election officers, 
in many cases, they are old, infirm, and 
not able to act. And we are told, with 
solemnity, that the decisions of these vari- 
ous election boards are final and conclu- 
sive—too sacred to be touched with hu- 
































man hands. It is not a question of parties, 
it is not a question of men, but it is a 
question whether we shall longer exist as 
a free people,” said Taylor, in conclusion, 
his long, shaggy, black hair waving in 
the winds, his bony fingers clenched in 
emphasis. 

Four days after the Republicans had 
opened their campaign at London, the 
anti-Goebel Democrats opened theirs at 
Bowling Green. Ex-Governor Brown 
made a stirring address. After Governor 
Brown received the nomination for the 
governorship, at Lexington, Goebel and 
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side of this controversy have by no means 
vanished. 

Early in the campaign, Goebel’s hench- 
men saw that the breach was too wide for 
them to think of gaining the anti-Goebel 
men to their ranks by persuasive methods, 
so sought to drive them. Goebel himself 
became more and more bitter in his de- 
nunciation of those Democrats who op- 
posed his election. In his speech at Bowl- 
ing Green, shortly after ex-Governor 
Brown had opened his canvass, he said, 
in speaking of those who opposed him: “I 
ask no quarter, and I fear no foe.” He 
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his followers made him the special object 
of their acrimony. Ex-Governor Brown 
now turned his batteries upon them, and 
in his usual vigorous style, delivered some 
telling blows. 

The campaign, if it is not doing vio- 
lence to the word to call it a campaign, 
waxed warmer and warmer. It danced on 
the ragged edge of a vendetta. Charges 
and counter-charges were made. Denun- 
ciation, recrimination, threats and _ vio- 
lence marked every step of this belligerent 
canvass. The whole State was a burning 
bed of strife and hate. Even to this good 
day, the passions and prejudices and ha- 
treds of the forces that lined up on either 





spared none, and singled out and at- 
tacked each and every man of political 
standing among his opponents. The 
shaft he aimed at Major W. C. Owens 
was: That Owens disliked him because he, 
Goebel, had used his influence against 
faro-banks and other gambling resorts, 
which had “interfered with Owens’ regu- 
lar business, so, of course, he does not like 
it.” He charged Theodore Hallam with 
having a brother in the penitentiary ; his 
followers the while castigated the late 
Colonel W. C. P. Breckinridge and ex- 
Governor Simon Boliver Buckner unmer- 
cifully. We know the fruitful apple-tree 
by the number of stones at the roots, 
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the sticks thrown into its branches. We 
know, often, the caliber of men by the 
way they are traduced and denounced. 
The man who amounts to anything—who 
is anybody—expects to be criticized and 
vilified. All great men understand this, 
expect it. It is as certainly one of the 
penalties of greatness, as a proof of 
greatness is, in being able to endure con- 
tumely without resentment. 

The Brown spellbinders made much 
capital out. of the fact that Goebel had re- 
fused to meet their champion in joint de- 
bate, while those whom Mr. Goebel had 
attacked in a personal manner, responded 
in language equally severe. Major Owens 
said that he opposed Goebel, not for the 
reason given by him, but because he had 
violated three Christian precepts: “Thou 
shalt not lie; Thou shalt not steal; Thou 
shalt not kill.” Mr. Hallam denied the 
charge of having a brother in the peni- 
tentiary, and added that, while Mr.Goebel 
had no brother in the penitentiary, “his 
brothers had a brother who ought to be 
there.” 

When excitement and bad feeling were 
at high tide, Mr. Bryan was induced by 
Goebel to come to Kentucky, in the hope 
of turning the tide, if not allaying the 
passion of the times. The Goebel sup- 
porters were in high feather when 
Bryan’s tour of the State was ended and 
he had gone into Ohio on a similar mis- 
sion. They had implicit faith in his abil- 
ity to weaken, if not entirely crush the 
Brown movement, and had visions of an 
harmonious Democracy marching on to 
victory. But these were only visions. The 
Brown contingent, like Banquo’s ghost, 
would not down, even at the bidding of 
Mr. Bryan. It was made of sturdy stuff. 
It represented the brain and character of 
the Democratic party in Kentucky, and 
the men composing it refused to be driven. 

The last week of the campaign was re- 
plete with stirring events. No candidate 
felt that his election was a certainty, and 
each one stubbornly fought until the polls 
were closed on the evening of election day. 


Goebel confined his canvass of the last 
week principally to Louisville. The Re- 
publicans had special trains flying over 
the State, on which were Governor Brad- 
ley and other prominent men of the party, 
who made speeches at every station, while 
Mr. Taylor and many others did similar 
work. Bradley said, in speaking of the 
theft of the ballot: “Yes, I would rather 
steal the last crumb from a hungry beg- 
gar, mean and despicable as that would be, 
than to rob my fellow-citizen of his vote.” 

George Denny, a Republican orator of 
no mean ability, said: “The man who 
casts out a legal ballot is a traitor to his 
country, and in the language of Patrick 
Henry, give me liberty, or give me death. 
If this is incendiary,” he continued, “I 
say, make the most of it.” Late in the 
afternoon of the day before the election, 
the Louisville Election Board uncere- 
moniously threw out eighty-seven Repub- 
lican officers of election, and filled their 
places with men who could be relied on to 
meet the emergencies of the occasion. 


This changed the personnel of half the 


voting precincts in the city. The ap-' 


pointment of the extra police, the refusal 
of the election board to allow the Brown 
organization and the Populist and Pro- 
hibition parties inspectors at the polls, 
the wholesale removal of the Republican 
precinct election officers less than eighteen 
hours before the polls were opened, was 
the “culmination of infamy,” as the Re- 
publicans expressed it, and was merely a 
forerunner of the next day’s proceedings. 
The news of the removal of the Republi- 
can precinct officers spread over the city 
like a great conflagration. Men were 
drunk with passion. The wires of the tele- 
phone and the telegraph were hot with the 
outrageous news, and alarm and terror 
swept swiftly over the State. Enraged 
and outraged men walked the streets of 
Louisville, torn by conflicting feelings. 
The great crowd vacillated between vio- 
lence and submission for more than an 
hour. The excitement was so intense that 
Governor Bradley canceled his appoint- 
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ment to speak in the city that night, but 
both Goebel and Blackburn addressed im- 
mense crowds. The early morning of elec- 
tion day saw thousands of voters on their 
way to the polls—some to be allowed the 
exercise of their sacred rights, some to be 
denied theirs. In Lexington and other 
cities the most gigantic robbery prevailed. 
In Louisville, in some precincts, the vot- 
ing-places were removed; in others the 
voting did not begin until late in the day; 
in others it did not begin at all, it is said, 
until plans had been matured to sink the 
ballot-boxes in the Ohio River after the 
polls closed; and in others, still, the bal- 
lot-boxes were heavily “padded” before 
the voting began. Louisville was overrun 
with repeaters from other cities, and 
proved to be the “repeaters’ paradise,” 
for they were protected by policemen, 
firemen, thugs and bullies. In droves, 
the “phony” voters were chaperoned, 
throughout the day, from one voting- 
place to another, and gave the names and 
cast the votes of actual, or supposed resi- 
dents of the city, while officers of the law, 
whose duty it was to protect the ballot, 
bade them God-speed. Fraud and corrup- 
tion ran riot at a majority of the voting- 
precincts throughout the entire city, 

Notwithstanding all this, the opposi- 
tion to the Goebel ticket was so over- 
whelming that it was learned early in the 
night the Republicans had carried Louis- 
ville by a majority cf nearly two thou- 
sand five hundred; and before morning 
dawned the Republicans knew that Tay- 
lor and his ticket had won by a safe plu- 
rality, although at the Goebel headquar- 
ters the State was claimed for the Goebel 
forces. The Goebel followers and those 
operating under the Goebel Election Law, 
had underestimated the magnitude of the 
opposition to the Goebel ticket ; otherwise, 
the result might have been different. 
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On Wednesday, when Taylor reached 
Louisville, he gave to the country a 
signed statement, in which he said that 
he had been elected, notwithstanding the 
disfranchisement of twenty-five thousand 
voters favorable to him; and that the 
trust which the people had confided to 
him would be “assumed and maintained.” 
When Goebel reached his headquarters at 
Frankfort, from Covington, where he had 
spent election day, his people were panic- 
stricken. A crowd of his supporters met 
him at the train and followed him to the 
Capitol Hotel, where they induced him to 
make a speech from its steps. They were 
anxious to know what he had to say about 
the election. His words were worth more 
to them, and they placed more confidence 
in them than any election returns that 
they might receive. Goebel was more ex- 
cited than his worshiping followers had 
ever seen him. When the crowd cheered 
him madly as the governor-elect, he said, 
with passionate emphasis: “I have been 
honestly elected governor of Kentucky. 
* * * Mr. Taylor says, in an inter- 
view, that he will asswme the office and 
maintain it. All that I have to say is, that 
if declared elected, I will occupy the of- 
fice.” J. Willard Mitchell, a leading 
Democratic politician, who was recently 
a candidate for the office of attorney-gen- 
eral, followed Mr. Goebel in an incendiary 
address, in which he said that the Demo- 
crats had been elected and that they 
meant to have the offices if they had to 
“kill every white Republican in the whole 
State to get them.” 

Thus closed a political campaign in 
Kentucky, for vituperation and abuse, 
unsurpassed by any of its predecessors ; 
and thus begun the contest for the State 
offices, which proved so disastrous to Mr. 
Goebel, to many innocent Republicans, 
and to the good name of the whole State. 


In the March installment Mr. Powers will tell of Goebel’ s assassination 


and of his own arrest and imprisonment 
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LANDFALLS AND DEPARTURES 


the rhythmical swing of a man’s 

life and of a ship’s career. From 
land to land is the most concise definition 
of a ship’s earthly fate. 

A Departure is not what a vain people 
of landsmen may think. The term Land- 
fall is more easily understood ; you fall in 
with the land, and it is a matter of a 
quick eye and of a clear atmosphere. The 
Departure is not the ship’s going away 
from her port, any more than the Land- 
fall can be looked upon as the synonym 
of arrival. But there is this difference in 
the Departure, that the term dees not 
imply so much a sea-event, as a definite 
act entailing a process of precise observa- 
tion of certain landmarks by means of the 
compass card. 

Your Landfall, be it a_peculiarly- 
shaped mountain, a rocky headland, or a 


Tite: two events of the sea mark 


stretch of sand dunes, you meet at first 
with a single glance. Further recognition 
shall follow in due course ; but, essentially, 
a Landfall, good or bad, is made and 
done with at the first cry of “Land ho!” 
The Departure is distinctly a ceremony 
of navigation. A ship may have left her 
port some time before; she may have been 
at sea, in the fullest sense of the phrase, 
for days; but, for all that, as long as 
the coast she is about to leave remains in 
sight, a southern-going ship of yesterday 
had not in the sailor’s sense begun the en- 
terprise of a Passage. 

The taking of Departure, if not the 
last sight of the land, perhaps, is the last 
professional recognition of the land on 
the part of a sailor. It is a technical, as 
apart from the sentimental, “good-by.” 
Henceforth he has done with the coast 
astern of his ship. It is a matter personal 
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to the man. It is not the ship that takes 
her departure, it is the seaman who takes 
his Departure by means of cross-bear- 
ings, which fix the ship’s position and the 
place of the first tiny pencil cross on the 
wide expanse of the track-chart, where 
her position at noon shall be marked by 
just such another tiny pencil cross for 
every day of her passage. And there may 
be sixty, eighty, any number of these 
crosses on the ship’s track from land to 
land. The greatest number in my experi- 
ence was a hundred and thirty of such 
crosses from the pilot station at the Sands 
Heads in the Bay of Bengal to the 
Scilly’s light. A bad passage. . . 
A Departure, the last professional sight 
of land, is always good, or at least good 
enough. For, even if the weather be 
thick, it does not matter much to a ship 
having all the open sea before her bows. 
A Landfall may be good or bad. You 
encompass the earth with one particular 
spot of it in your eye; in all the devious 
tracings the course of a sailing ship leaves 
upon the white paper of a chart she is 
always aiming for that one little spot— 
maybe a small island in the ocean, a single 
headland upon the long coast of a conti- 
nent, a lighthouse on a bluff, or simply 
the peaked form of a mountain like an 
ant-heap afloat upon the waters. But if 
you have sighted it on the unexpected 
bearing, then that Landfall is good. 
Fogs, snowstorms, gales thick with clouds 
and rain—those are the enemies of good 


Landfalls. 
II 


Some commanders of ships take their 
departure from the home-coast sadly, in 
a spirit of grief and discontent. They 
have a wife, children perhaps, some affec- 
tion at any rate, or perhaps only some 
pet vice, that must be left behind for 
year or more. Only one man I remember, 
who walked his deck with a springy step, 
and gave the first course of the passage 
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in an elated voice. But he, as I learned 
afterward, was leaving nothing behind 
him, except a welter of debts and threats 
of legal proceedings. 

On the other hand, I have known many 
captains who, directly their ship was out 
of the narrow waters of the channel, 
would disappear from the sight of their 
ship’s company altogether for some three 
days or more. They would take a long 
dive, as it were, into their stateroom, only 
to emerge a few days afterward, with a 
more or less serene brow. Those were the 
easy men to get on with. Besides, such a 
complete retirement seemed to imply a 
satisfactory amount of trust in their 
officers—and to be trusted displeases no 
seaman worthy of the name. 

On my fixst voyage as chief mate with 
good Captain MacW I remember 
that I felt quite flattered, and went 
blithely about my duties, myself a com- 
mander for all practical purposes. Still, 
whatever the greatness of my illusion, the 
fact remained that the real commander 
was there, backing up my self-confidence, 
though invisible to my eyes behind a 
maple-wood veneered cabin-door with a 
white china handle. 

That is the time, after your Departure 
is taken, when the spirit of your com- 
mander communes with you in a muffled 
voice, as if from the sanctum sanctorum 
of a temple; because, call her a temple or 
a “hell afloat”—as some ships have been 
called—the captain’s stateroom is surely 
the august place in every vessel. 

The good MacW would not even 
come out to his meals, and fed solitarily 
in his Holy of Holies from a tray covered 
with a white napkin. Our steward used 
to bend an ironic glance at the perfectly 
empty plates he was bringing out from 
there. This grief for his home, which 
overcomes so many married seamen, did 
not deprive Captain MacW. of his 
legitimate appetite. In fact, the steward 
would almost invariably come up to me, 
sitting in the captain’s chair at the head 
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of the table, to say in a grave murmur, 
“The captain asks for some more meat, 
and two potatoes.” We, his officers, could 
hear him moving about in his berth, 
lightly snoring, fetching deep sighs, or 
splashing and blowing in his bathroom; 
and we made our reports to him through 
the keyhole, as it were. It was the crown- 
ing achievement of his amiable character 
that the answers we got were given in a 
quite mild and friendly tone. Some com- 
manders in their periods of seclusion are 
constantly grumpy, and seem to resent 
the very sound of your voice as an in- 
jury and an insult. 

But a grumpy recluse can not worry his 
subordinates. The man in whom a sense 
of duty is strong (or perhaps only the 
sense of self-importance), and who per- 
sists in airing on-deck his moroseness all 
day long—and perhaps half the night— 
becomes a grievous infliction. He walks 
about, darting gloomy glances, as though 
he wished to poison the sea, and snaps 
your head off savagely whenever you hap- 
pen to blunder within earshot. And their 
vagaries are the harder to bear patiently 
(as becomes a man and an officer), be- 
cause no sailor is really good-tempered 
during the first few days of a voyage. 
There are regrets, memories, the instinct- 
ive longing for the departed idleness, the 
instinctive hate of all the work. Besides, 
things have a knack of going wrong at 
the start, especially in the matter of irri- 
tating trifles. And there is the abiding 
thought of a whole year of more or less 
hard life before one, because there was 
hardly a southern-going voyage in the 
yesterday of the sea which meant any- 
thing less than a twelvemonth. Yes; it 
needed a few days after the taking of 
your Departure for a ship’s company to 
shake down into their places, and for the 
soothing deep-water ship routine to estab- 
lish its beneficent sway. 

It is a great doctor for sore hearts 
(and sore heads too), your ship’s routine, 
which I have seen soothe, at least for a 
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time, the most turbulent of spirits. There 
is health in it, and peace, and the satis- 
faction of the accomplished round—for 
each day of the ship’s life seems to close 
a circle within the wide ring of the sea- 
horizon. It seems to borrow a certain dig- 
nity of sameness from the majestic mo- 
notony of the sea. He who loves the sea, 
loves also the ship’s routine. 

Nowhere else than upon the sea do the 
days, weeks and months fall away quicker 
into the past. They seem to be left astern 
as easily as the light air-bubbles in the 
swirls of the ship’s wake, and vanish into 
a great silence in which your ship moves 
on with a sort of magical effect. They 
pass away, the days, the weeks, the 
months; nothing but a gale can break 
upon the orderly life of the ship—and the 
spell of unshaken monotony that seems 
to have fallen upon the very voices of her 
men is broken only by the near prospect 
of a landfall. 

Then is the spirit of the ship’s com- 
mander moved strongly again. Not to 
seek seclusion, however, and to remain 
hidden and inert, shut up in a small cabin 
with the solace of a good bodily appetite. 
When about to make the land the spirit 
of the ship’s commander is tormented by 
an unconquerable restlessness. It seems 
unable to abide for many seconds together 
in the Holy of Holies of the captain’s 
stateroom. It will out on deck and gaze 
ahead, through straining eyes, as the ap- 
pointed moment comes nearer. It is kept 
vigorously upon the stretch of excessive 
vigilance. Meantime, the body of the 
ship’s commander is being enfeebled by 
want of appetite. At least such is my 
experience—though enfeebled is perhaps 
not exactly the word. I might say rather 
that it is spiritualized by a disregard for 
food, sleep, and all the ordinary comforts, 
such as they are, of sea-life. In one or 
two cases I have known that detachment 
from the grosser needs of existence re- 
main regrettably incomplete in the matter 
of drink. 
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But these were, properly speaking, 
pathological cases, and the only two in 
all my sea experience. In one of these 
two instances, of a craving for stimulants 
out of sheer anxiety, I could not assert 
that the man’s seamanlike qualities were 
impaired in the least. It was a very anx- 
ious case, too—the land being made sud- 
denly, close-to, on a wrong bearing, in 
thick weather, and during a strong on- 
shore gale. Going below to speak to him 
soon after, I was unlucky enough to catch 
my captain in the very act of hasty cork- 
drawing. The sight, I may say, gave me 
an awful scare. I was well aware of the 
morbidly sensitive nature of the man. 
Fortunately, I managed to draw back 
unseen, and taking care to stamp heavily 
with my sea-boots at the foot of the cabin- 
stairs, I made my second entry. But for 
this unexpected glimpse, no act of his 
during the next twenty-four hours could 
have given me the slightest suspicion that 
all was not well, perhaps, with his nerve. 


III 


Quite another case, and having nothing 
to do with drink, was that of poor Cap- 
tain B . He used to suffer from sick 
headaches, in his young days, every 
time he was approaching a coast. Well 
over fifty years of age when I knew him, 
short, stout, dignified, perhaps a little 
pompous, he was a man of a singularly 
well-informed mind, the least sailor-like 
in outward aspect, but certainly one of 
the best seamen whom it has been my good 
luck to serve under. He was a Plymouth 
man, I think, the son of a country doctor, 
and both his elder boys were studying 
medicine then. He commanded a big 
London ship, fairly well known in her 
day. I thought no end of him; and that 
is why I remember with a peculiar satis- 
faction the last words he spoke to me on 
board, after an eighteen months’ voyage. 
It was in the dock at Dundee, where we 
had brought a full cargo of jute from 





Calcutta. We had been paid off that 
morning, and I had come on board to take 
my sea-chest away and to say good-by. 
In his slightly lofty, but courteous way, 
he inquired what were my plans. I re- 
plied that I intended leaving for London 
by the afternoon train, and thought of 
going up for examination to get my mas- 
ter’s certificate. I had just enough service 
for that. He commended me for not wast- 
ing my time, with such an evident inter- 
est in my case, that I was quite surprised ; 
then rising from his chair he said: 

“Have you a ship in view after you 
have passed?” 

I answered that I had nothing what- 
ever in view. 

He extended his hand, and pronounced 
the memorable words: “If you are ever 
in want of employment, remember that as 
long as I have a ship you have a ship, 
too.” 

In the way of compliment there is noth- 
ing to beat this from a ship’s captain to 
his second mate at the end of a voyage, 
when the work is over and the subordinate 
is done with. And there is a pathos in 
that memory, for the poor fellow never 
went to sea again after all. He was al- 
ready ailing when we passed St. Helena; 
was laid up for a time when we were off 
the Western Islands, but got out of bed to 
make his landfall. He had managed then 
to keep up on deck as far as the Downs, 
where, giving his orders in an exhausted 
voice, he anchored for a few hours to send 
a wire to his wife, and take aboard a 
North Sea pilot to help him sail the ship 
up the east coast. He had not felt equal 
to the task by himself; for it is the sort 
of thing that keeps a deep-water man on 
his feet pretty well night and day. When 
we arrived in Dundee Mrs. B was 
already there, waiting to take him home. 
We traveled up to London by the same 
train; but by the time I had managed to 
get through with my examination, the 
ship had sailed on her next voyage with- 
out him; and instead of joining her again 
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I went by request to see my old com- 
mander in his home. This is the only one 
of my captains I have ever visited in that 
way. He was out of bed again, “quite 
convalescent,” as he declared, making a 
few tottering steps to meet me at the sit- 
ting-room door. Evidently he was reluc- 
tant to take his final cross-bearings of this 
earth to make a Departure for the only 
voyage to an unknown destination a sailor 
ever undertakes. And it was all very 
nice: the large, sunny room; his deep, 
easy chair in a bow window, with pillows 
and a footstool; the quiet, watchful care 
of the elderly, gentle woman who had 
borne him five children, and had not per- 
haps lived with him more than five full 
years out of the thirty or so of their mar- 
ried life. There was also another woman 
there in a plain black dress; quite gray- 
haired, sitting very erect on her chair 
with some sewing, from which she 
snatched side-glances in his direction, and 
uttering not a single word during all the 
time of my call. Even when, in due 
course, I carried over to her a cup of tea, 
she only nodded at me silently with the 
faintest ghost of a smile on her tight-set 
lips. I imagine she must have been a 
maiden sister of Mrs. B come to help 
nurse her brother-in-law. His youngest 
boy, a late comer—a great cricketer, it 
seemed, of ten years old or thereabouts, 
chattered enthusiastically of the exploits 
of. W. G. Grace. And I remember his 
eldest son, too, a newly-fledged doctor, 
who took me out to smoke in the garden, 
and, shaking his head with professional 
gravity but with genuine concern, mut- 
tered: “Yes, but he doesn’t get back his 
appetite. I don’t like that. I don’t like 
that at all.” The last sight of Captain 
B I had was as he nodded his head 








to me out of the bow window when I 
turned round to close the front gate. 

It was a distinct and complete im- 
pression—something that I don’t know 
whether to call a Landfall or a Depar- 
ture, Certainly he had gazed at times 
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very fixedly before him with the Land- 
fall’s vigilant look, this sea captain 
seated incongruously in a deep-backed 
chair. He had not then talked to me‘ of 
employment, of ships, of being ready to 
take another command. But he had dis- 
coursed of his early days, in the abundant 
but thin flow of a wilful invalid’s talk. 
The women looked worried, but sat still, 
and I learned more of him in that inter- 
view than in the whole eighteen months 
we had sailed together. It appeared he 
had “served his time” in the copper ore 
trade, the famous copper ore trade of old 
days between Swansea and the Chilian 
coast, coal out and ore in, deep loaded 
both ways, as if in wanton defiance of the 
great Cape Horn seas. A work, this, for 
stanch ships, and a great school of 
stanchness for west-country seamen. A 
whole fleet of copper-bottomed barques, 
as strong in rib and planking, as well- 
found in gear as ever was sent upon the 
seas, manned by hardy crews and com- 
manded. by young masters engaged in 
that now long defunct trade. “That was 
the school I was trained in,”’ he said to me 
almost boastfully, lying back amongst 
his pillows with a rug over his legs. And 
it was in that trade that he obtained his 
first command, at a very early age. It 
was then that he mentioned to me how, as 
a young commander, he was always ill for 
a few days before making land after a 
long passage. But this sort of sickness 
used to pass off with the first sight of a 
familiar landmark. Afterward, he added, 
as he grew older, all that nervousness 
wore off completely; and I observed his 
weary eyes gaze steadily ahead, as if 
there had been no walls between him and 
the straight line of sea and sky, where 
whatever a seaman is looking for is first 
bound to appear. But I have also seen 
his eyes rest fondly upon the faces in the 
room, upon the pictures on the wall, upon 
all the familiar objects of that home 
whose abiding and clear image must have 
flashed often on his memory in times of 
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stress and anxiety at sea. Was he look- 
ing out for a strange Landfall or taking 
with a steady mind the bearings for his 
last Departure? 

It is hard to say; for in that voyage 
from which no man returns, Landfall and 
Departure are instantaneous, merging to- 
gether into one moment of a supreme and 
final attention. But certainly I do not re- 
member observing any sign of faltering 
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in the set expression of his wasted face, 
no hint of the nervous anxiety of a young 
commander about to make land on an un- 
charted shore. He had had too much ex- 
perience of Departures and Landfalls! 
And had he not “served his time” in the 
famous copper ore trade out of the Bris- 
tol Channel, the work of the stanchest 
ships afloat, and the school of stanch sea- 
men? 


“Up Anchor’? will be the title of the March installment of Mr. Conrad’s 
charming memories of the sea 


OPTIMIST 


By Roscoe Brumbaugh 


ROVE a blown-rose land at will, 
And when at last the showers start, 
The patter on my window-sill 
Makes music in my list’ning heart. 


In yonder hemlock shrine the thrush 
Keeps chanting softly in the rain; 

And lo! from out the twilight hush, 
I hear a long-lost voice again. 


The gray days are not gray to me, 
Nor is the long, lone night-tide sad; 
I see the blaze upon the tree, 
I hit the trail and I am glad. 


The chilling wind upon my cheek 

Drives out the doubting sense of wrong; 
I play with Fate at hide-and-seek, 

And conquer with a snatch of song. 




















SO WAGS THE WORLD 


By Anne Warner 


AUTHOR OF “SUSAN CLEGG AND HER FRIEND MRS. 


LATHROP,” ETC. 


(With apologies to Samuel Peppys, Esquire) 


February first 


Y birthday and I exceedingly 
M merry thereat having in divers 
friends and much good wine be- 

side two pasties and more of all than we 
could eat and drink had we been doubled. 
Afterwards to the play-house and a very 
good play and hence to a supper the 
which most hot and comforting with a 
butt of brandy and divers cocktails and 
they being very full did make great sport 
and joke me that I had never taken a wife 
to which replied neatly saying that for 
my part in my twenties did feel myself 
too young and in my thirties did never 
chance upon one comely and to my taste 
at which great applause and pretty to see 
me bow to right and left although in 
mortal fear lest something give way, I 
being grown heavier of late and the 
quality of cloth suffering from the New 
York Custom House. The applause be- 
ing over did continue my speech and say 
that in my forties had had little time to 


think of aught but my own personal 
affairs, but that now being come to my 
fifties was well disposed to share them and 
they did all drink to that and smash 
their glasses with right good cheer pro- 
phesying my marriage and drinking long 
life to Her and me and Lord but it did 
like me to hear speak of Her the which 
brought tears to mine eyes, considering 
that they did speak of my wife, and so did 
weep freely and they with me. My mind 
then a blank but home in some shape and 
the maid did get me to my room and what 
a. head this morning! Misliketh me 
much to bethink me how I did comport 
myself, but a man is fifty but once. 

To mine office where did buy and sell 
as usual. 


February third. 


Comes H. Nevil in a glass coach to take 
me to drive and did talk much of his 
niece, she being fresh from France and 

















of a good skin and a fair voice. Was of 
a great joy to ride in a glass coach and 
pleasant to look constantly out backward, 
but great rattling and do think my mod- 
est brougham sufficeth me well, but H. 
Nevil very disdainful of the brougham 
and saith a man is known by the company 
he keepeth, the which strange in mine 
eyes we being alone together in the coach 
but did go with him to a horse dealer’s. 

To mine office as usual and there did 
buy and sell. 


February eighth. 
To dine with H. Nevil and his wife 


and she a monstrous pleasant lady and 
the dinner good only the wine poor and 
my vest too tight which vastly misliked 
me, I being loth to grow stout and yet 
all at odds with my belts, the which try- 
ing me sadly for I do pay my tailor as 
many do not. And the niece a striking 
fine girl modest and not raising her eyes 
the which much to my taste and drinking 
only lambs-wool and at cards knowing 
not tierce from deuce. H. Nevil making 
great ado over my new coach did have it 
out with pride and we to the Country 
Club for a late supper, the which well- 
cooked but my vest much tighter and so 
home and to bed. 


Railway stocks risen two points. 


February twentieth. 
Did take a box at the Play and ask H. 


Nevil, his wife and niece and a supper 
afterwards and pretty to see how miss did 
refuse mine eyes and hardly speak two 
words, the which greatly to my admira- 
tion and after supper did lead her to the 
coach and press her hand with curious 
effect to mine own hair, the which strange 
and prickly and home and much thinking 
on the merry talk at my birthday before 
sleep. 
Stocks falling somewhat. 


March nineteenth. 


Much agitated and all trembling and 
of a cold sweat. 


The Lord have mercy 


ANNE WARNER 
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and me all unwitting until in some 
strange way do find myself today be- 
trothed the which I do heartily pray to 
be for the good of all concerned, al- 
though expensive and worse to come. 

No heart for stocks, but the same aris- 


ing. 
April sixteenth. 


Do find the being betrothed more to 
my taste than anticipated and tell H. 
Nevil he shall be remembered with point- 
ers when the market turns again. We to 
the park to drive each afternoon and 
many admiring of her beauty, she desir- 
ing often to drive but I firm in refusing 
for I will be master in my own house. 

Comes one Lasselle and makes a great 
tale of a mine and I with no time for him, 
but do set the office boy to look him up in 
Bradstreet. 

These be busy days with a corner on 
parsnips. 


May tenth. 


The business of being director in Las- 
selle’s mine ended this day and to a great 
dinner that he giveth in my honor and 
my portrait on all the cards the which 
pleaseth me mightily and I all compli- 
mented and congratulationed and sly 
hints on my approaching marriage to the 
which I all smiles for Lord the thing be- 
ing done one must be of good courage. 

Quotations low, beshrew them. 


June seventh (the Mountains). 


Married this day and to do in a turmoil 
wheat being all a-rage and me forced to 
go home to dress before noon. Did 
scarce know where I was with Extras be- 
ing cried outside the church window and 
H. Nevil giving the bride away and on 
the wrong side of the market by my ad- 
vice. The bride hystericky in the car- 
riage and at the station wept so that I 
was fair beside myself. Did bethink me 
to kiss her in the train, but small comfort 
to either. What will become of my 
affairs I know not, this place being all 
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without stock reports and I half mad and 
with naught to pass the time. 

Comes my wife as I write and will have 
the key to her largest trunk the same it 
doth appear is lost, the which on discov- 
ery she layeth at my door and weepeth 
afresh. Did strive to cheer her but with 
a heavy heart. 


August tenth. 


This do be the hottest summer in many 
years and lest I forget to set it down 
more mad dogs than can well be handled. 


unto a board from her heels up unto her 
head, but curiously shaped in and out in 
front. Still she do seem a worthy jade 
and good at heart and ever attentive 
when I will to converse and sitteth with 
me of a breakfast my wife being ever 
asleep till ten. 

Last night to the Play where comes 
Lasselle and makes very merry and telleth 
jokes the which of great amusement to 
my wife while I find no mirth therein. 
Later to supper at the coffee house and 
my wife exceeding witty and me all of a 





My wife very hystericky and forever in 
a smock and declareth she would be dead 
and married life a delusion, the which 
opinion I take small issue with having 
my hands full of business and Lasselle 
forever at my heels with our affair of the 
mine not to speak of H. Nevil which 
waileth continually over how he was 
caught short in the month of June. Be- 
shrew me if I repent not of June on mine 
own behalf but am determined to live 
properly and so have despatched a mes- 
senger to my cousin Sarah Badminton 
asking that she come to keep mine house. 


August twentieth. 


Comes Sarah Badminton this day and 
Lord but a plain woman, being flat like 


wonder at the change in her in public and 
on reflection do find it passing strange 
that one ugly like Mistress Badminton 
will effort her to be gracious at home 
while one so handsome as my wife sleeps 
ever. 

To my office where did buy and sell as 
usual. 


September sixteenth. 


My wife not well and strangely indis- 
posed towards me yawning unduly and 
complaining that life is dull, yet gay 
enough for others and of a great joy 
over riding horse-back with Lasselle. 
Last night did chide her in bed for up- 
wards of an hour and misliked me greatly 
when I had done to find that she slept for 
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some while before. Will have the doctor 
to her for there be surely something amiss 
in a woman who is not happy with me. 

To my office and H. Nevil all excite- 
ment over his margins. 


October twenty-ninth. 


Returned this day from a trip to the 
Coast and find my wife no better al- 
though the doctor hath been with her 
each day. She saith the doctor adviseth 
quiet until spring. Comes Mrs. Badmin- 
ton her face all awry and will that I go 
with her to Carlsbad and my affairs so 
many as never was and never any lover 
of the sea. That which causeth me great 
vexation that I have a wife and say flat- 
ly to Mrs. Badminton to ask the doctor 
if he can not take her to Carlsbad any 
money being wiser than to travel with 
oats where they be now and chicken feed 
going up to beat the band, at which the 
good woman raiseth her hands aloft and 
maketh such demonstration that I clean 
out of patience and basted her with the 
fire shovel the same being not courteous 
but sadly necessary to all appearance. 


November sixth. 


My wife most nervous and there being 
no peace with her did discuss the same 
with Lasselle to-day and although un- 
married yet did sympathize much and 
advise for me with a right good will 
telling me of a place in southern France 
where he hath been and the same beyond 
all else for the nerves only lonely but 
that not so bad since he proposeth going 
there this winter himself and can see 
after my wife somewhat the which great- 
ly to my relief and so home and did dis- 
course thereon with Mistress Badminton 
the which drew a long face and plain to 
see was dead against the plan the which 
putting me in a fine temper with what a 
woman hath for brains. 

Wheat rising and A. B. & C. going 
down comes H. Nevil short to borrow the 
which crowneth my fury his niece being 
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so far from making me happy and he be- 
ing the cause of all. But did indorse two 
notes for him and so home and to bed 
with a bad grace and glad that my wife 
has betaken herself to another room. 


December ninth. 


From the dock and my wife do be gone 
and now we may look for some peace the 
which sad enough needed. 


December tenth. 


Comes H. Nevil all distraught to say 
that it is about at the clubs that my wife 
will have a divorce and marry the doc- 
tor, on the which hearing I much an- 
noyed and summon Mrs. Badminton who 
denyeth the doctor but asserteth Lasselle 
whereupon we in a great taking and 
much brandy and soda but at last re- 
flection and do decide not to sue but to 
pity Lasselle for of a verity she be for- 
ever out of temper and flounceth when 
questioned. 

To mine office and D. & E. going up 
comes H. Nevil to borrow again the gall 
of which doth take me greatly. 


January seventeenth. 


Am all of a taking for that the papers 
in my wife’s divorce do be filed into me 
this day and great to do when I learn 
that the cause she declareth is Sarah 
Badminton a woman as little comely as 
never was and mine own cousin. Verily 
the ways of a wife be past understand- 
ing. 

April eleventh. 


Free this day and being free comes 
Mrs. Badminton weeping and declareth 
she be ruined if I marry her not next 
the which doth so overcome me that ere 
I have time to rally she hath kissed me 
and called me her’s. 

To my office with a heavy heart having 
no assurance of how this second marriage 
will turn out and little hope but seeing 
H. Nevil with a long face did refuse to 
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give him any inside information the 
which led to his going under about noon 
to my great joy for it was he who did 
get me in this marrying habit. 

February first. 

My birthday and Lord what eating 
and drinking the which being good be- 
yond compare my wife staying in the 
pantry to keep the whole in trim and all 
my friends discoursing on my joy the 
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which is truly great she being so plain 
that a man will never look at her and so 
loving that she adoreth me come smiles 
come frowns. 

But that which doth astonish me much 
is that H. Nevil telleth me that she that 
was once my wife is of exceeding con- 
tent with Lasselle a piece of news which 
I can scarce credit comparing him with 
myself. 

But so wags the world. 


THE SUPREME GIFT 
By Elsa Barker 


Wwrr is the dearest gift thou bringest me 
To prove thy love? Is it thy tenderness ?— 
The grandeur of thy passion?—Thy caress ?— 
Thy soul that offers itself utterly? 
These be great gifts, but not unique in thee. 

Ay, though thy boons bestowed are numberless, 
One passes all the others: I possess 

Therein the life-pledge of our unity. 


The pledge is Understanding. In my eyes 
Are written all my weakness and my power— 
And thou canst read the writing! Fear’s disguise 
Falls from our faces in the faith-lit bower 
That shields our full revealing. We are wise 
Beyond all isolate beings in that hour. 
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AN INCIDENTAL FAVOR 


By Elliott Flower 


AUTHOR OF “THE SPOILSMAN; ETC. 


N the same day two women called 

() to see Dave Murray in regard to 

the same matter, and that was the 
beginning of the trouble. 

The first was Mrs. Albert Vincent. The 
obituary columns of the morning papers 
had given a few lines to the death of Al- 
bert Vincent, but Murray had not ex- 
pected to hear from his widow so prompt- 
ly, and she was a little too business-like to 
meet his idea as to the proprieties of the 
occasion. In fact, there was no indication 
of either outward mourning or inward 
grief. 

“Perhaps you will recall,” she said, 
without the slightest trace of emotion, 
“that I wrote to you some time ago to 
ask if the premiums on my husband’s in- 
surance had been fully paid.” 

“T recall it,” replied Murray. 

“And you answered that they had been 
paid.” 

“T recall that, also,” said Murray. 

“Well, he died last night,” explained 
the widow, “and I would like to know 
when I can get the insurance money.” 

Murray looked at her in amazement. 
He had had to deal with many people 





whom necessity made importunate, but 
never before had he met such cold-blood- 
edness as this woman displayed in tone 
and manner. Apparently, it was no more 
to her than a business investment, upon 
which she was now about to realize. 

“There are certain formalities neces- 
sary,” he said, “but there will be little 
delay after proper proof of death has 
been filed. You will, of course, have the 
attending physician—” 

*T don’t know who he is,” interrupted 
the woman. 

“You don’t know who he is!” repeated 
Murray in astonishment. 

“No. But I will find out and see him 
at once. It is important that there shall 
be as little delay as possible.” 

Previous experiences made Murray 
quick at jumping to conclusions in such 
cases, and he now thought he had the ex- 
planation of this unusually prompt call. 
The woman was stylishly dressed, but 
that was no proof that she had the ready 
cash essential at such a time. 

“IT think I understand,” said Murray, 
delicately. “You can not meet the ex- 
penses incident to—” 
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“TI have nothing to do with any ex- 
penses,” the woman again interrupted, 
coldly. “She looked after him in life, and 
she can look after him now.” 

“She !”? exclaimed Murray. “Who?” 

“The nurse,” replied the woman, scorn- 
fully. “But she can’t have the insurance 
—not a cent of it. And that’s what she 
has been after.” 

“Let me understand this,” said Mur- 
ray, thoughtfully. “You and your hus- 
band have not been living together?” 

“Not for five years.” 

“And this other woman?” 

‘She was an old flame, and she went to 
him when he became ill.” 

“Did he send for you?” 

“No. He knew better than to do that. 
But the insurance is in my name, and I’m 
going to have it—all of it. That’s my 
right, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied Murray, slowly; “I’m 
sorry to say that is your absolute right.” 
The supreme selfishness and heartlessness 
of the woman were revolting to Murray. 
“The policy names you as beneficiary, 
and when it is presented, with proof of 
death, the money will have to be paid to 

ou.” 

“How am I to get the policy?” asked 
the woman. “He had it put away some- 
where.” 

“That is a matter upon which I can 
not undertake to advise you,” replied 
Murray. 

“Anyhow,” declared the woman defi- 
antly, for Murray’s words and expres- 
sion showed his disapprobation, “I want 
to serve notice on you that not one cent 
of the money is to be paid to any one else. 
It would be just like that nurse to try to 

et it.” 

“You shall have every cent to which 
you are entitled,” replied Murray, with 
frigid courtesy, “but nothing is to be 
gained by further discussion.” 

“IT suppose,” exclaimed the woman, 
with sharp resentfulness, “that your sym- 
pathies are with that shameless nurse.” 


“T don’t know,” returned Murray, qui- 
etly. “I’m not at all sure that your hus- 
band was not the one who was most en- 
titled to sympathy.” 

It was unlike Murray to speak thus 
brutally, but the woman aggravated him. 
Many were the examples of selfishness 
that had come to his notice, but this 
seemed to him a little worse than any of 
the others. That she had been living 
apart from her husband might be due to 
no fault of hers, but she impressed him as 
being a vain, vindictive, mercenary 
woman, with no thought above the rather 
gaudy clothes she wore—just the kind to 
demand everything and give nothing. 
Certainly her actions showed that she 
lacked all the finer sensibilities that one 
naturally associates with true women. No 
matter what might lie back of it all, com- 
mon decency should have prevented her 
from making such a display of her own 
small soul at such a time. At least, so 
Murray thought. 

“She is the kind of a woman who mar- 
ries a man’s bank account,” he mused, 
‘and considers the inability to supply 
her with all the money she wants as the 
first evidence of incompatibility of tem- 
per. Some women think they want a hus- 
band when they really only want an ac- 
commodating banker.” 

Murray was still musing in this strain 
when the second woman called. Unlike 
the first, this woman gave some evidence 
of grief and mourning: her eyes showed 
that she had been weeping, and her at- 
tire, although not the regulation mourn- 
ing, was as near to it as a scanty ward- 
robe would permit on short notice. But 
she was self-possessed, and spoke with pa- 
tient resignation. 

“Necessity,” she explained, “‘has com- 
pelled me to come to see you at this time 
about Albert Vincent’s life insurance pol- 
icy.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Murray, thoughtless- 
ly, “‘you are the nurse!’ 

“Yes,” she replied quietly, after one 
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startled look, “I am the nurse. I infer 
that Mrs. Vincent has been here.” 

“She has just left,” said Murray. 

“Her attentions,” said the nurse, bit- 
terly, “have been confined to an effort to 
get prompt news of her husband’s death.” 

Murray knew instinctively that a little 
drama of life was opening before him, 
but his duty was clear. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “the policy is 
in her name.” 

“In her name!” cried the nurse. “Why, 
he told me—” Then she stopped short. 
She would not betray his perfidy, even if 
he had been false to her. 

‘What did he tell you?” asked Mur- 
ray kindly. 

“No matter,” answered the nurse. “I 
—I only wanted enough to defray the— 
the necessary expenses. That’s why I 
came. There isn’t a cent—not a cent. 
Even the little money I had has been used, 
and there are debts— But she’ll pay, of 
course.” 

Murray was deeply distressed. Mrs. 
Albert Vincent was so bitter—possibly 
with justification, although he did not 
like to believe it—that she would do noth- 
ing; her feeling was simply one of deep 
resentment that even death could not al- 
lay. But he hesitated to say so. 

“Let me understand this matter a little 
better,” he said at last. “I am sincerely 
anxious to be of any assistance possible, 
but the circumstances are unusual.” 

The nurse fought a brief battle with 
herself in silence. To bare the details of 
the story was like uncovering her heart 
to the world, but she saw the sympathy 
in Murray’s eyes, and she was personally 
helpless in a most trying emergency. She 
sorely needed a guiding hand. 

“Albert and I were engaged to be mar- 
ried,” she said at last, with simple frank- 
ness. “We had some trifling quarrel, and 
then this woman came between us. He 
was not rich, but he had some property 
and excellent prospects, and—well, they 
were married. It was an elopement—a 
matter of momentary pique, he told me 


afterward. God knows I never tried to 
interfere with their married life, and she 
had no reason to be jealous of me. I did 
not even see either of them, except at rare 
intervals, for a long time, but she could 
not forget or forgive the fact that we 
had been a great deal to each other. And 
she was selfish and extravagant. I am 
merely repeating the judgment of her 
own friends in this, for I do not wish to 
be unjust to her even now. After I had 
forsaken society and become a trained 
nurse I heard something of their trou- 
bles: they were living beyond his income, 
and his income did not increase according 
to expectations. Perhaps the worry of 
such conditions made him less capable of 
improving his opportunities. At any rate, 
her extravagance created a great deal of 
comment, and he has told me since that 
they quarreled frequently over financial 
matters. ‘Then I heard that they had 
separated and that he had given her near- 
ly all of the little he had left. I was not 
trying to keep track of them or pry into 
their affairs, but there were mutual 
friends, and I could not help hearing what 
was common gossip. But I studiously 
avoided any chance of meeting either of 
them—until I heard that he was sick and 
alone. Then I went to him and cared 
for him. It was not proper, you will say? 
Perhaps not. It put me in a false posi- 
tion and invited scandal? Perhaps it did. 
But I went, and I would go again; I was 
there to soothe his last moments; I was 
with him when all others had forsaken 
him, and there is nothing in this life that 
I would not sacrifice for the glory of that 
memory !” 

The light of self-sacrificing love shone 
in her eyes as she made this final declara- 
tion, and Murray did not trust himself 
to speak for a moment or two. The story 
had been told so quietly, so simply, that 
the sudden emphasis at the conclusion was 
almost irresistible in the sublimity of its 
self-denying love. The contrast between 
the two women made it all the stronger. 

“T shall consider it my personal privi- 
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lege,” said Murray, “to see that every- 
thing possible is done.” 

“Thank you,” said the nurse. 

“But there are still some points that 
will have to be cleared up,” continued 
Murray. “What made you think the pol- 
icy was in your name?” 

“He told me he would have it changed, 
so that I could pay all the bills in case of 
his death,” said the nurse. 

“Possibly,” remarked Murray, “he 
thought he could, but to permit a change 
in the beneficiary without the consent of 
the original beneficiary would be a blow. 
at the very structure of life insurance. 
It would put a true and devoted wife at 
the absolute mercy of an unscrupulous or 
thoughtless husband: he could change 
the policy without her knowledge; he 
could sell it for the cash-surrender value ; 
he could transfer it to a loan-shark to 
meet his personal or business needs—in 
fact, it would be no more than so much 
stock that could be reached by any cred- 
itor, and the trusting wife might find 
herself penniless. In this particular case 
the inability to make such a change may 
work injustice, but the ability to make it 
would work far greater injustice in prac- 
tically all other instances. Mr. Vincent 
may have thought he could do this, and 
it is the very exceptional case when I most 
heartily wish it had been possible, but he 
doubtless made inquiries and found that 
it was not. When the beneficiary can be 
deprived of her interest without her 
knowledge and consent the value of insur- 
ance will be gone.” 

“Then that is what he learned,” she re- 
marked, as if a question had been an- 
swered. “He was dreadfully worried be- 
fore he became too ill to give much 
thought to business matters,” she added, 
by way of explanation. “I thought it 
was because I was using my own little 
hoard to pay expenses, and, on the doc- 
tor’s advice, I went with him twice in a 
cab to see about some things that were 
worrying him, although even then he had 
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no business to leave his bed. It was the 
lesser of two evils, the doctor said, for his 
mental distress was affecting his physical 
condition seriously. He said he never 
could rest until he had provided for those 
who had been good to him in adversity. 
But he didn’t mean me!” she exclaimed 
quickly. “He meant the doctor and some 
others who had been generous in the mat- 
ter of credit. He knew why I—” She 
paused a moment, and then added: “But 
he wanted the others paid, and there was 
no one else he could trust.” 

“T quite understand,” said Murray, en- 
couragingly. 

“He made me stay in the cab both 
times,” she went on, “and the second time 
—when he had me sign his wife’s name— 
he seemed—” 

“Had you sign his wife’s name!” ex- 
claimed Murray. “To what?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “It was 
a formality, he said, to straighten out 
some tangle, so I did it. I would have 
done anything to ease his mind and get 
him back to bed.” 

Murray gave a low whistle. He was be- 
ginning to understand the situation. 

“Pardon me, Miss—,” he said. 

“Miss Bronson—Amy Bronson,” she 
explained. 

Murray had heard of Miss Bronson 
some years before. She had suddenly 
given up society to become a trained 
nurse, and there had been vague rumors 
of an unhappy love affair. Later, her 
father’s death had left her dependent 
upon her own resources, and society had 
commented on what a fortunate thing it 
was that she had already chosen an occu- 
pation and fitted herself for it. He never 
had known her, and only a bare sugges- 
tion of the story had come to his notice, 
but it was sufficient to make him more 
than ever her champion now. 

‘Miss Bronson,” he said, “I fear there 
are greater complications here than I had 
supposed. Did Mr. Vincent get any 
money on either of those trips?” 
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“Yes. On the second he told me that 
he closed up an old deal, and he was more 
contented after that. After the first he 
was so dreadfully disturbed, that I never 
dared ask him any questions.” 

“Do you know where the. insurance 
policy is?” 

“No. I searched for it before coming 
here, but could find no trace of it.” 

Murray was as considerate as the cir- 
cumstances would permit, but he had be- 
come suddenly businesslike. Aside from 
the question of sympathy, the matter was 
now one to interest him deeply. He had 
been groping blindly before, but with 
light came the possibility of action. 

“You are alone?” he asked. 

“Entirely so.” 

“If you will go back,” said Murray, 
reaching for his desk telephone, “Mrs. 
Murray will be there as soon as a cab can 
carry her. I would go myself, but I think 
I can be of better service to you for the 
moment by remaining here.” 

As soon as she had gone and he had 
telephoned to his wife, Murray made some 
inquiries of the clerks in the outer office 
and learned of a sick man who had asked 
about the possibility of changing the 
beneficiary of a policy. The visit had been 
made some time before, but the man was 
so evidently ill and in such deep distress 
that the circumstances had been impressed 
on the mind of the clerk who had an- 
swered his questions. 

“That accounts for one trip,” mused 
Murray. “Now for the loan-shark that 
he saw on the other. We’ll hear from him 
pretty soon, and then there will be some 
lively times.” 

Murray had had experience with the 
ways of loan-sharks before, and he was 
confident that he now had the whole story. 
Vincent was out of money and desperate; 
he knew that Miss Bronson had been us- 
ing her own money, and that not one cent 
of it would his wife pay back ; he had tried 
to have the beneficiary of the policy 
changed, and had failed. Then, deter- 
mined to get something out of the policy, 
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he had gone to a loan-shark. The un- 
scrupulous money-lender, getting an ex- 
orbitant rate of interest, could afford to 
be less particular about the wife’s signa- 
ture. He would run the risk of forgery, 
confident that the policy would be re- 
deemed to prevent a scandal, no matter 
what happened. Indeed, in some cases a 
loan-shark would a little rather have a 
forgery than the genuine signature, for 
it gives him an additional hold on the in- 
terested parties and lessens the likelihood 
of a resort to law over the question of 
usurious interest. 

“The scoundrel will come,” said Mur- 
ray, and the scoundrel came by invitation. 
A formal notification that he held an as- 
signment of the policy arrived first, and 
that gave his name and address and en- 
abled Murray to telephone him. A loan- 
shark does not lose much time in matters 
of this sort. Neither did Murray in this 
case, for his invitation to call was prompt 
and imperative, even to setting the exact 
time for the call. And a message was sent, 
to Mrs. Albert Vincent, also. 

“What’s your interest in that policy?” 
asked Murray. 

“A thousand dollars,” 
money-lender. 

“A thousand dollars!’ ejaculated the 
startled Murray. “What the devil did he 
do with the money ?” 

“That is something that does not con- 
cern me,” said the money-lender care- 
lessly. 

The confidence and carelessness of the 
reply recalled Murray to a consciousness 
of the situation. He had a sharp and hard 
game to play with a clever and unscrupu- 
lous man. 

“How much did you loan him?” he de- 
manded. 

“The note is for a thousand dollars,” 
was the reply. 

“How much did you loan him, Shy- 
lock?” repeated Murray, and the money- 
lender was startled out of his complacent 
confidence. 

“T didn’t come here to be insulted!” he 


replied the 
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exclaimed. “I hold the policy and the as- 
signment of it as security. If you can’t 


talk business, as man to man, I’ll quit and- 


leave the matter to a lawyer.” 

“If you put one foot outside of that 
door,” retorted Murray, “we'll fight this 
matter to a finish, Shylock, and we'll get 
some points on your business methods. 
Come back and sit down.” 

The money-lender had made a pretense 
of leaving, but he paused and met the 
cold, hard look of Murray. Then he came 
back. 


“Of course, we take risks,” he said, 


apologetically. 

“Mighty few,” commented Murray, 
uncompromisingly. 

“If a man has security that is good at 
the bank he won’t come to us,” persisted 
the money-lender. “We have to protect 
ourselves for the additional risk.” 

“By getting a man to put himself in 
the shadow of the penitentiary,” said 
Murray. “I know all about you people, 
Shylock. How much did you loan?” 

The money-lender was angered almost 
to the point of defiance—but not quite. 
Loan-sharks do not easily reach that 
point: the very nature of their business 
makes it inadvisable, except when some 
poor devil is in their power. 

“Oh, of course, if it’s a personal matter 
with you,” he said, “I might scale it a 
little. The note is for a thousand dollars, 
with various incidental charges that make 
it now a thousand and eighty dollars. I 
might knock off a hundred from that.” 

“How much did you loan him, Shy- 
lock?” repeated Murray. 

“Nine hundred dollars,” answered the 
money-lender in desperation. 

“Shylock,” said Murray, with cold de- 
liberation, “I know you people. If I 


didn’t, I might ask to see the canceled 
check, but that would prove nothing. You 
give a check for the full amount, but the 
man has to put up a cash bonus when he 
gets it. How much did you loan him?” 
“T’l] stand on the note,” declared the 
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money-lender, angrily. “I know my 
rights, and I can be as ugly as you. The 
note is signed by himself and his wife, 
and you'll have a hard time going back 
of it.” 

Murray touched a bell and a boy an- 
swered. 

“Ask Mrs. Vincent to step in here,” 
said Murray. 

The money-lender was plainly discon- 
certed, but he was not unaccustomed to 
hard battles, so he nerved himself to bluff 
the thing through, it being too late to do 
anything else. 

“Mrs. Vincent,” said Murray, when the 
woman appeared, “I have found the in- 
surance policy.” 

“Where is it?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Mr. Shylock,” with a motion toward 
the money-lender, “holds it.” 

“Give it to me, Mr. Shylock,” demand- 
ed Mrs. Vincent, who was not a woman to 
grasp the bitter insult of the name, and 
her innocent repetition of it added to the 
anger of the man. Still, the habit of never 
letting his personal feelings interfere with 
business was strong within him. 

“IT must be paid first,” he said. 

“Paid!” she cried. “What is there to 
pay? The insurance money is mine!” 

“T hold a note,” insisted the money- 
lender. 

“What’s that to me?” she retorted. 
“Do you think I’m going to pay his 
debts? I didn’t contract them; I wasn’t 
with him; he left me years ago! Let her 
look out for the debts! Give me the policy 
or I'll have you arrested !” 

The woman was wildly and covetously 
excited: she would not rest easy until the 
actual possession of the money assured her 
that there was no possibility of a slip. 
The money-lender, too, was anxious. Mur- 
ray alone seemed to be taking the matter 
quietly, for these two were now playing 
the game for him, although the details re- 
quired his close attention. A very slight 
miscalculation might carry it beyond his 


control. 
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“Tt’s assigned to me,” said the money- 
lender, with a pretense of confidence. “I 
have your signature.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” she cried. 

“Oh, no,” interrupted Murray, quietly ; 
“it’s a forgery.” 

“That woman!” exclaimed Mrs. Vin- 
cent. “She stole my name as well as my 
husband !” 

“That man,” corrected Murray. “He 
did it for the woman who did so much for 
him. He would have given her all, if he 
could.” 

Murray had reason to know that it was 
the nurse, but he lied cheerfully in what 
he considered a good cause. They were 
getting to the critical and dangerous 
point in the game he was playing: the 
widow would be merciless to the nurse. 

“It’s a forgery, anyway!” declared 
Mrs. Vincent. “I won’t pay a cent!” 

“T’ll_ sue,” said the money-lender, 
threateningly. 

“Well, sue!” she cried. “What do I 
care? You can’t get anything on a for- 
gery. I guess I know that much.” 

“Tt will make a scandal,” said the 
money-lender, insinuatingly. 

“Let it,” she retorted, angrily. 

They were again making points for 
Murray, each showing: the weakness of 
the other’s position, so Murray merely 
watched and waited. 

“If there is another woman in the case,” 
persisted the money-lender, who had been 
quick to grasp the significance of the pre- 
vious remarks, “the shame and dis- 
grace—” 

“What do I care?” she interrupted. 
“The disgrace is for her.” 

“And for him,” said the money-lender. 
“T can make him out a forger.” 

“It won’t give you the money,” she 
argued. 

“Tt will make you the widow of a crimi- 
nal,” he threatened. “How will you like 
the disgrace of that? And the other 
things! If I have to go to court the whole 
scandal will be laid bare and the very 
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name you bear will be a shame! The 
widow of a forger! A woman who could 
not hold her husband! An object of pity- 
ing contempt, so small that she would not 
pay an honest debt to protect the name 
that is hers!’ In his anxiety not to lose, 
the money-lender became almost eloquent 
in picturing possible conditions. No other 
sentiment or emotion could have given him 
this power. And he saw that the effect 
was not lost upon the woman, for no one 
knew better than she the harm the ex- 
ploitation of the whole miserable story 
would do. Even a blameless woman can 
not entirely escape the obloquy that at- 
taches to the name she bears, and there 
had been enough already to make it diffi- 
cult for Mrs. Vincent to retain a position 
on the fringe of society. “Of course,” he 
went on, “if you’d rather stand this than 
pay, there is nothing for me to do but 
leave and put the matter in the hands of 
a lawyer.” 

“Wait a minute, Shylock,” interrupted 
Murray. “Mrs. Vincent is going to pay 
—something.” 

“Pay money that he got for her!” she 
exclaimed, with sudden _resentfulness. 
“She’s the forger, anyway ; I know it!” 

“Did you ever see her, Shylock?” asked 
Murray. 

“He came alone,” replied the money- 
lender, “with the assignment of policy 
ready, and he swore to it.” 

“That settles that,” said Murray, with 
apparent conviction. “It would be a 
thankless task to try to prove that any 
one else forged the signature, and neither 
one of you is in a position to seek any 
court notoriety. Now, Shylock, after de- 
ducting the bonus and all trumped-up 
charges, how much did you loan?” 

“Nine hundred dollars,” said the 
money-lender, desperately. 

“Try again, Shylock,” urged Murray. 
“You never loaned any such sum under 
any such circumstances.” 

“If you don’t stop insulting me,” ex- 
claimed the money-lender, angrily, “T’ll 
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quit right now and take my chances with 
the law.” 

“You haven’t any chances with the law, 
Shylock,” retorted Murray. “You can 
make a scandal, but you can’t get a damn 
cent. That’s why you’re going to be rea- 
sonable. How much did you loan? You’d 
better be honest with me, for it’s your only 
chance.” 

“T’ll take eight hundred dollars, with 
the interest charges.” 

“You’ll take an even seven hundred 
dollars,” said Murray. 

“But the interest!” cried the money- 
lender. “Don’t I get any interest?” 

“Aha!” exclaimed Murray. “I guessed 
it right, didn’t I? That’s just what you 
loaned. You see, others have hypothe- 
cated policies with you people, and I’ve 
learned something of the business. There 
are more peculiar deals tried with insur- 
ance policies than with any other form of 
security. But you don’t get any interest, 
Shylock: you get your principal back, 
and you’re lucky to get that.” 

“Tt’s robbery!’ complained the money- 
lender. 

“It’s generosity,” said Murray. “You 
ought to lose it all.” 

“JT won’t pay it!’ declared Mrs. Vin- 
cent, and Murray turned sharply to her. 

“Mrs. Vincent,” he said, “you will pay 
this sum to Shylock out of the policy, and 
you will pay all the bills, including the 
cost of the funeral, which I advanced. 
You will not do this as a matter of gener- 
osity, or even of justice, but from purely 
selfish motives. If you, being able to pre- 
vent it, permitted this scandal to come to 
light, you would be eternally disgraced: 
doors would be closed to you everywhere. 
God knows it is bad enough as it is, but 
this would make it infinitely worse. Even 
where no real blame attaches to her, there 
is always criticism and contempt for the 
woman who lets another take her husband 
from her, and a repudiation of the ex- 
penses of his last illness or any other bills, 
when you are getting the insurance, would 


condemn you absolutely in the eyes of all 
people who knew the circumstances. For 
this reason, you are going to do what I 
say, and you are going to make the neces- 
sary arrangements now. For similar self- 
ish reasons, Shylock is going to do what 
I say, and he is going to make the neces- 
sary arrangements now. If either of you 
balk at the terms, I’ll drop the whole mat- 
ter and let you fight it out, to your mu- 
tual trouble and loss.” 

Neither dared take the risk, for each 
feared that, without Murray, the other 
would gain the advantage. Neither was in 
a position to defy the other, and Murray 
had forced concessions from each that the 
other could not. He was clearly master of 
the situation. 

“Do you accept the terms?” he de- 
manded. “If not, get out!” 

“It’s brutal, outrageous!’ declared the 
woman. 

“A swindle!” exclaimed the man. 

“That will do, Shylock,” cautioned 
Murray. “There is nothing to be said ex- 
cept ‘yes’ or ‘no’ and only thirty seconds 
in which to say that. I’ve reached the 
limit of my patience.” 

He took out his watch and began to 
count the seconds. 

* * + * * + 

When they were gone Murray sent for 
Amy Bronson, the nurse. 

“T was just coming to see you,” she ex- 
plained, when she arrived. “I finally 
found a note hidden away among Albert’s 
effects. It contained five one hundred-dol- 
lar bills and the scribbled line, ‘I have 
tried to do more for you, but can not.’ ” 

“T didn’t see how he could have spent 
all the money,” mused Murray. 

“Now, I can pay the bills,” she said. 

“No,” said Murray. “A memorandum 
of all that he owed is to be sent to me. 
Mrs. Vincent will pay everything.” 

“Mrs. Vincent!” cried the nurse. “Im- 
possible! I couldn’t have so misjudged 
her.” 


“T don’t think you misjudged her,” re- 
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turned Murray, “but,” whimsically, “I’m 
a wonder at argument. You ought to 
hear me argue. Mrs. Vincent decided to 
take my view of the matter with the in- 
surance.” 

“But the five hundred dollars !” 

“Keep it,” said Murray. He intend- 
ed it for you, and it is little enough. I’m 
only sorry that the ten thousand-dollar 
policy is not for you, also, but it is one of 
the incidental hardships that arise from 
an ordinarily wise provision of the law.” 

The nurse’s lip quivered and the tears 
came to her eyes. 

“T was an entire stranger to you, Mr. 
Murray,” she said, “but you have been 
very good to me when I most needed a 
friend. I—I don’t know how I can—” 
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“T have been amply repaid for all I 
have done,” said Murray. 

“How?” she asked, in surprise. 

“T have had the royal satisfaction,” he 
answered, “of compelling an unscrupu- 
lous man and a selfish woman to do a fair- 
ly creditable thing; I have had the joy of 
showing my contempt for them in my 
very method of doing this.” 

She did not quite understand, her 
gratitude making her blind to all else at 
the moment. 

“And also,” added Murray to himself, 
when she had gone, “the great satisfac- 
tion of saving a devoted woman from the 
consequences of at least one of her acts 
of devotion. Forgery is a serious matter, 
regardless of the circumstances.” 


FATE’S DECREE 


By Harold MacGrath 


mae se placed upon his head her bays, 
Pressed to his lips the flagon’s brim, 
The subtle cup of worldly praise 
So long and coldly held from him. 


Then Fortune came—thrice welcome guest !— 
Flung at his feet her treasure keys, 

And bade him open chest on chest 
And take whate’er his eye might please. 


Then Fate spoke grimly from her throne: 
“Now, he hath his desire; 
Carve me a head of him in stone 


While I snuff out his fire.” 
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JOSEPH LEITER’S MODEL MINING TOWN—WHERE CAPITAL AND LABOR 
CLASHED AT THE OUTSET OF THE ENTERPRISE 


By C. H. Leichliter 


of life,’ Joseph Leiter, once the 

“Great Bull” of the Chicago wheat 
pit and now a coal baron, should be well 
seasoned. Although he is still a young 
man, he has had a variety of dramatic ex- 
periences in the world of finance that few 
men of twice his years can boast. His 
first bold leap into publicity, when he 
came his memorable cropper in an at- 
tempt to run the great wheat corner of 
1898, is yet fresh in the minds of the pub- 
lic. But sensational as was this campaign 
of Mr. Leiter’s, it was not a comparison, 
in point of spectacular interest, to his ex- 
periences since he turned coal baron. 
From the beginning there has been suffi- 
cient excitement at Mr. Leiter’s mining 
town of Zeigler to satisfy the most ad- 
venturous spirit. The contest that has 
been waging there since July of last year 
is the most characteristic event of Joseph 
Leiter’s strenuous business career. It has 
shown the great force of his determina- 
tion; it has displayed against a lurid 
background his wonderful resourceful- 
ness. That he failed to beat the ticker 
a few years ago is no disgrace, for the 
production of grain is controlled by a 
power which even a Leiter can not over- 
ride; but in a contest with men as antag- 
onists Joseph, the son of Levi, has shown 
that he is a fighter worthy of the name he 
bears. 

It is at Zeigler, the little mining town 
in the heart of “Egypt,” which is in 
southern Illinois, that the real, decisive 
battle between capital and union labor is 
being fought. Beneath the surface there is 


| F it be true that “variety is the spice 


the knowledge, shared alike by capital and 
labor, that there is more in this fight than 
the mere failure or success of Joseph Lei- 
ter’s struggle with his striking miners. 
It is the realization of this fact that has 
made the situation at Zeigler so intense, 
it is this that accounts for the exceptional 
display of determination on the part of 
the opposing powers. Should the striking 
miners lose their battle against this per- 
sistent young man who has gone to the 
length of fortifying his town, and filling 
it with armed men and artillery and all 
the paraphernalia of actual war, then 
other operators will follow his lead, and 
the long delayed, death struggle between 
these two great industrial forces will be a 
reality. For this reason, aside from the 
spectacular interest of two opposing 
forces in armed conflict, the situation at 
Zeigler is heavy with intense significance. 

At first the recognition of this fact did 
not dawn upon those most vitally inter- 
ested. Capitalists and other mine opera- 
tors laughed at Mr. Leiter when the strike 
began. He had sought to solve the labor 
problem in advance, and almost before his 
mine was in operation he had failed. But 
in the fact that his pet theory proved a 
delusion probably lies the incentive which 
has prompted Joseph Leiter to stand so 
unflinchingly and uncompromisingly for 
what he has defined as his rights. To-day 
capital and labor each realize that on the 
outcome of the Zeigler trouble depends, to 
a great extent, the life or death of union 
labor. 

When Joseph Leiter decided to deal 
with a commodity that lies under, instead 


















of on top the earth’s crust he cast upon 
the “Egypt” of Illinois as a profitable 
field for the venture. In Franklin County 
he purchased a tract of 8,740 acres and 
set about the building of a model mining 
town. In comfort and convenience he has 
succeeded. It is doubtful, however, if his 
experiment will be attempted by other 
mine operators, for Mr. Leiter’s experi- 
ence has been that labor is ungrateful; 
that miners will strike as quickly from 
comfortable homes in a water-supplied, 
electric-lighted town with paved streets, as 
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they will from the hovels of the ordinary 
mining camp. 

The founder and owner, of Zeigler, 
wnich was named, of course, for the senior 
Leiter, has experienced the shattering of 
an ideal. He thought to avoid the labor 
troubles that have so frequently harassed 
his neighbors in southern Illinois by giv- 
ing his miners houses and conveniences 
that would place them on a plane of com- 
fort far above the average. He hoped to 
attract workmen to his town by reason of 
the superior accommodations he had pro- 
vided for their welfare. The town was 
laid out at great expense by the most ex- 
perienced engineers in the country. The 
broad streets are underlaid with crushed 
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stone, making them sanitary and at the 
same time affording better footing for the 
traffic necessary in a mining town. Gravel 
and cinder walks have been made, and the 
sides of the streets carefully parked. Sur- 
rounding each house is a considerable 
patch of green sward, and _ sufficient 
ground for gardening. Most of the 
houses consist of four large, comfortable 
rooms. <A few are larger; none are small- 
er. All are weather-boarded, plastered 
and calcimined. Electric light wires run 
into all the houses, and the occupants 





may, at their option, use the lights at the 
nominal price of twenty-five cents a 
month. A modern water plant furnishes 
the town’s supply of water. 

The administration building, in which 
are the offices of the Leiter Coal Com- 
pany; the company store, and all the 
principal buildings are models, at least 
of architectural convenience. A hospital 
has been established and supplied with an 
efficient corps of physicians and nurses. 
A handsome school building of size to ac- 
commodate the school population of Zeig- 
ler for years to come stands with only a 
part of its walls erected. The work 
stopped when the strike began. 

In the mine itself, the magnet around 
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WATER TOWER 
From the top of which the searchlight is operated 


which the town is gathered, the most im- 
proved machinery has been placed. The 
mine is one of the largest, and said to be 
the best equipped, in the world. Tipple 
and hoists and all the construction is of 
steel. The underground cars are oper- 
ated by a trolley system, and the entire 
mine is lighted by electricity. But the 
most expensive equipment that the mine 
boasts, a combined loading and weighing 
machine, is the cause of all the trouble 
that has come upon Zeigier. The ma- 
chine was constructed at great cost. Be- 
hind it was the guarantee of a re- 
sponsible manufacturer that it would do 
the work expected, that it would accurate- 
ly meet all specifications. Mr. Leiter 
pinned his faith to this complicated mech- 
anism, and when, after a fair trial, his 
miners complained that it was not a suc- 
cess, he insisted that it was, and declared 
that its records of the work accomplished 
by the men should stand. The miners 





claimed that the machine did not weigh 
correctly, and that they were losing a part 
of the returns for their labor. Mr. Leiter 
was not a member of the Operator’s As- 
sociation, and did not pay the union scale, 
but by the use of the weighing and load- 
ing machine he believed that the work 
would be facilitated to such an extent that 
those in his employ, under the scale 
adopted, could make more than the labor- 
ers in other mines. 

To the miners the dispute over the ac- 
curacy of the machine speedily assumed 
the proportions of a grievance, and on 
July 12, after but a few weeks’ operation 
of the mine, the executive committee of 
the United Mine Workers ordered a 
strike and the two hundred and sixty- 
eight men walked out. Then Joseph Lei- 
ter set his firm lips and declared war. He 
believed the miners had used him unfairly. 
He stated that it was a matter of princi- 
ple, and that he would fight the strike to 
the finish. And he has fought it, under 
conditions which have made the contest 
historic in industrial annals. 

During the first stages of the contro- 
versy the miners continued to live in their 
comfortable homes at Zeigler, but they 
prevented the operation of the mine by 
other workers. Their interference with 
those who were content to accept the rec- 
ord of the weighing machine soon became 
so intolerable that they were evicted from 
the company houses. They moved to 
Christopher,, five miles distant, and 
pitched tents at a spot that they named 
Camp Turner. Only about a third of the 
original number are there to-day. Where 
there were eighty men with their families, 
making a total of more than three hun- 
dred people, there are now less than twen- 
ty-five strikers, and the population of the 
camp, including men, women and chil- 
dren, does not exceed one hundred per- 
sons. But the dwindling of numbers is 
no criterion on which to base the success 
or failure of the strike, for behind it, di- 
recting and financing it, is the all-power- 














ful United Mine Workers of America. 
The camp may be abandoned, but the or- 
ganization of the United Mine Workers 
will continue the fight, until its last re- 
source has been exhausted and its last 
penny spent. 

In anticipation of attempts to carry 
out threats of violence to the property, 
Mr. Leiter, immediately after the exit of 
the strikers from Zeigler, began the erec- 
tion of a stockade around the shaft and 
engine house. This stockade is fourteen 
feet high, and is broken here and there 
by wooden block houses, in some of these, 
rapid fire machine guns have been set up. 
A force of private guards was employed 
to protect the stockade and the model 
town, then just reaching completion. 
These private guards, recruited in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, were later replaced 
by a force of armed deputy sheriffs sworn 
into the service of Franklin County by 
Sheriff George J. Stein, but paid and 
maintained by the Leiter interests at an 
estimated expense of five hundred dollars 
daily. 

These guards permitted no one to enter 
Zeigler or to remain in its immediate vi- 
cinity unless express permission was 
granted from the administration building 
in the town. At the height of the mid- 
summer crisis the force of deputy sheriffs 
numbered close to three hundred men. 
Mr. Leiter’s object was to afford protec- 
tion to the non-union miners who were 
brought in on heavily guarded trains and 
induced to risk their lives working in the 
mines. 

In the meantime the union leaders at 
Camp Turner stationed their men at 
points covering the railway approaches to 
Zeigler and established a system of pick- 
eting by which they hoped to turn back 
the men who were brought in to take the 
places of the strikers. At first moral sua- 
sion was used ; then reports were heard of 
intimidation tactics, and finally the 
strikers became bold and entered Zeigler 
freely, spreading their gospel of discon- 
tent among the imported workers. 
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In the latter part of July an injunc- 
tion was secured in the Federal Court at 
Springfield which prevented any one 
from going upon the Leiter property un- 
less permission had been previously grant- 
ed. United States marshals served the in- 
junction upon the striking miners and on 
August 1 established headquarters in 
Zeigler, where they have been ever since. 
The injunction was sweeping, and three 
union miners are now serving sentences 
for violating its orders. 

Laborers were imported in large num- 
bers, and without incident, during the 
succeeding months, until nearly the usual 
force was employed. Gradually the army 
of deputy sheriffs was reduced and the 
outpost system abandoned, leaving the 
full duty of protecting the property to 
the deputy United States marshals. 

In the early days of November reports 
began to come in from the surrounding 
towns that there had been firing on the 
outskirts of Zeigler and that the disturb- 
ances accompanied the arrival of imported 
laborers. On November 16 a special train 
bearing a carload of foreigners to Zeigler 
was fired on between Christopher and 
Zeigler at a point one and one-half miles 
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south of Camp Turner, and one of the 
laborers, an Austrian, was killed. This 
was the first fatality. In one encounter, 
between a force of twenty Zeigler guards 
and a large body of attackers, more than 
five hundred shots are said to have been 
exchanged. The bloodless battle, for by 
rare good fortune no one is known to have 
been injured, occurred almost within the 
limits of Christopher. 

r'rom that time on shooting became a 
nightly occurrence. No one else is known 
to have been injured, but the tactics had 
the desired effect in intimidating the non- 
union men. 

On Friday afternoon, November 25, 
Joseph Leiter, who had been visiting 
Zeigler, drove to West Frankfort, five 
miles south, where he boarded a train for 
Chicago. He was accompanied by Henry 
R. Platt, his confidential adviser and the 
man in direct charge of the Leiter inter- 
ests, and William Browning, an official of 
the town. As Mr. Platt and Mr. Brown- 
ing were returning to Zeigler they were 
fired on by three men armed with re- 
volvers. The attack occurred at the 
“White Church,”? two miles south of the 
administration building in Zeigler. Platt 
and Browning returned the fire, and thir- 
ty shots were exchanged, but without fa- 
tal result. 

That night Sheriff Stein, at Benton, 
the county seat of Franklin County, was 
notified of the assault and a demand was 
made on him for protection. He tele- 
graphed the circumstances to Governor 
Yates and asked that troops be sent to 
protect the people at Zeigler, professing 
that he was unable to do so. 

Orders were issued at Springfield the 
same night for the mobilization of Com- 
pany F of the Fourth Regiment, Illinois 
National Guards, at Mount Vernon. Un- 
der command of Captain William E. Sat- 
terfield this company arrived at Zeigler 
Saturday night. After personal investi- 
gation by Colonel R. J. Shand, acting 
under instructions from Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Scott, this company was reinforced 


the following Monday by Company C of 
the same regiment, from Carbondale. 

Company C arrived at Zeigler under 
command of Captain John T. Galbraith. 
Colonel Roy R. Reece, Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General of the State, accompanied 
the militia and spent the week in investi- 
gating the situation. His report favored 
the retention of the troops. 

There was, in the two companies, a to- 
tal of seventy men. The deputy marshals 
under command of General James H. 
Barkley, a brigadier general of the IIli- 
nois National Guards, numbered forty, 
and there was a small mounted patrol 
maintained by the Leiter interests. In 
addition to this force a squad of artillery- 
men had charge of the machine guns, one 
of which is mounted on the top of the ad- 
ministration building and the others at 
various block houses around the stockade. 
The artillerymen are veterans of the 
Spanish-American and Boer wars and ex- 
perts in the handling of machine guns. 
They are commanded by F. A. Anderson, 
a British artillery expert. 

Even this force was considered insuffi- 
cient for the needs at Zeigler. The line 
of defense adopted by Captain Satterfield, 
who was the senior officer in command of 
the troops during their first occupation 
of the town, consisted of garrisoning each 
of the ten block houses with three and 
four soldiers each. ‘Ten men were sta- 
tioned nightly at the pumping station, an 
objective point of the strikers’ attacks 
because of its importance to the town. 
The rest of the men of the command were 
required to do picket duty over a line 
four miles in length, extending around 
the town. The soldiers went on duty at 
5:30 o’clock each evening and remained 
at their posts until 7:30 o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning. The arduous work soon 
told upon the militiamen and a request 
was made for two more companies, but 
before the request was complied with the 
severity of the attacks diminished, the 
strikers evidently realizing that the ef- 
forts they were making to have the troops 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
In the cupola is one of the rapid-fire guns 


withdrawn would be ineffectual as long 
as the firing continued. 

Aside from the machine guns the mili- 
tary equipment that has proved most ef- 
fective in the defense of Zeigler, and 
which is most hated and feared by the 
strikers, is the powerful searchlight on 
the one-hundred-and-sixty-foot water tow- 
er within the stockade. With the first 
approach of darkness, and night is black- 
er in “Egypt” than elsewhere, the giant 
light shoots its rays over the surrounding 
country. Nervously it sweeps in a great 
circle, hesitating now and then as a sus- 
picious object comes within its range. 
After a hasty reconnaissance of the im- 
mediate vicinity it turns its blinding beam 
upon Camp Turner, five miles away, and 
searches out, with curious, inquisitive 
glare, the conditions in the strikers’ camp. 
Then it plays upon the pump station and 
scans the heavily wooded bottom of the 
Big Muddy River, only to return again 
and regard with merciless stare the woods, 


the hills and the valleys that surround the 
town. It is not to be wondered that the 
strikers detest and fear the light. It is 
something unhuman, uncanny. It is to 
them the evil eye, and they would, if they 
could, blind it with a well-directed bullet. 

It is at night that Zeigler assumes the 
sternest aspect of war. The searchlight 
adds much to the feeling of insecurity 
and unrest, but aside from its influence 
the heavily armed men and the silhouetted 
shadows of the soldiers, gathered perhaps 
about a campfire on a wooded hill or 
standing, silent and alert, in the shadow 
of the dense timber, give the impression 
of a beleaguered camp. It is known that 
the guardians of Zeigler are first-class 
fighting men, and that there are those 
outside the camp who are careless with 
large caliber Winchesters. Between the 
chance of stopping a bullet from a Mar- 
lin rifle in the hands of a deputy mar- 
shal, or one from the Winchester of the 
invaders, the peaceable inhabitants of that 
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section of “Egypt” does not feel there 
is much choice. He stays at home. 

To understand fully the situation at 
Zeigler it must be remembered that 
Franklin County is one of the most deso- 
late spots in all that desolate region. 
It is in the very heart of “Egypt.” 
On the surface it is the extreme of 
the typical mining country, while be- 
neath is hidden an untold wealth of 
coal. Heavy timber and underbrush 
extend to the edge of the site on which 
Zeigler is located. The outposts of the 
fortifications surrounding the town touch 
the fringe of forest. At night the em- 
bryo soldiers, many of whom are mere 
boys, are required to do sentry duty, try- 
ing under any circumstance, but doubly 
unnerving with prowling bands of ma- 
rauders lurking behind tree-trunk or 
crouching beneath underbrush. 

The excellent telephone system in- 
stalled at Zeigler has proved of great 
value in the directing of troops and 
guards. General Barkley and his assist- 
ants direct all operations of the deputy 
marshals from headquarters. Reports 
from the different stations are received 
hourly during the night. Armed and 
mounted guards are in waiting, and if re- 
inforcements are asked they are sent scur- 
rying out. 

The place that has been most frequent- 
ly attacked is the pumping station, a mile 
west of the administration building. On 
this depends the supply of water and 
electrical power of Zeigler. Without 
these the mine could not be operated, and 
the defenders would be practically forced 
from the town unless they could repair 
the damage promptly. Across the Big 
Muddy River, on the banks of which the 
station is located, it is possible for the at- 
tackers to approach within thirty or forty 
yards without discovery. Much of the 


shooting has been done at this point, and 
the bullet scars in the heavy planks of 
which the house is constructed give am- 
ple testimony to the truth of the reports 
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that war is an actuality in the beleaguered 
mining town. 

The promiscuous use of dynamite by 
the strikers has occasioned more concern 
to the people of Zeigler than has the fir- 
ing. Quantities of the dangerous explosive 
have been found in several places about 
the town, and it is feared that, if the 
guard should be withdrawn, an attempt 
will be made to wreck the administration 
building, the mine or other of the im- 
portant places. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as 
to the responsibility for the acts of intimi- 
dation and violence. Leaders of the strik- 
ers, notably William Morris, a member of 
the executive committee of the United 
Mine Workers, and the business agent in 
charge of the strike, asserts that men in 
the employ of Mr. Leiter started the dis- 
turbances to create sentiment and to make 
possible the calling out of the troops. 
The militia officers and the soldiers, as 
well as the officials of Zeigler, declare 
positively that the strikers have com- 
mitted the depredations. 

Wherever lies the responsibility, there 
is no question that outsiders have fired on 
the town of Zeigler and on the men em- 
ployed in operating the mines and in 
guarding the property. The realization 
of what the winning or the losing of this 
contest means, on the one side to capital, 
and on the other to union labor, has so 
intensified the situation that no one con- 
versant with the true state of affairs will 
attempt to predict what will be the end. 

That the end will come only when one 
side or the other has exhausted its re- 
sources, seems a safe prediction. But 
which side will it be? The side backed by 
the United Mine Workers of America 
with its members devoted to a principle 
that is as dear to them as personal liberty ; 
or the side on which is arrayed the wealth 
of the United States—nay the wealth of 
the world, for what affects capital in the 
“Egypt” of the Big Muddy affects also 
capital in the Egypt of the Nile. 
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BETTY’S BANK ACCOUNT 


By Edward W. Townsend 


AUTHOR OF 


their way to give the afternoon 

performance of ‘“‘Monsieur and 
Madame Courvatal,” in their ‘*Master 
Wizard Wonder of the Magic East,” as 
related by the programmes of vaudeville 
theatres so fortunate as to secure the 
services of this accomplished couple. As 
they strolled they were moving pictures 
of prosperous content, of amiable satis- 
faction with the world. Presidio was a 
good-looking fellow; any craftiness which 
may have shown in his face in the days of 
his shady life was now displaced by the 
keen looks of a sleight-of-hand master 
and the superior smile of one who, having 
conquered a strong predisposition to evil, 
had developed into a respected member 
of a respectable profession. But his 
proud looks, his manner debonnair, were 
not alone because he cut so estimable a 
figure that passers-by observed, but also 
because Betty, his wife and professional 
assistant, attracted attention by the 
gaiety of her attire and the sprightliness 
of her manner. Betty’s temperamental 
good nature had survived shocks of life’s 
storms which had driven her and her hus- 
band nigh to a lee shore whose rock bind- 
ing bore a fearsome resemblance to prison 
walls. Now that honest employment 
and large salaries banished thought of 
lawless work and grewsome fear of prison, 
her happiness shone like a light in her 
countenance. She was blessed, too, that 
she could now give visible expression to 
her love of fashionable dress. To be 
conscious that her gowns were well made 
of rich material, that they fitted her and 
were in the mode, was to Betty a benedic- 
tion. So, no more happy couple could 


Po tice and his wife were on 
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be found in New York, certainly none 
more sensible of their good condition, 
than Presidio and his wife that June day 
as they strolled toward the theater where 
they rejoiced thousands by their dexter- 
ity and cunning. 

““Willie,” remarked Mrs. Presidio, 
glancing to the opposite side of the street, 
**Willie, there’s the bank.” 

She laughed happily, as does a child 
repeating a jest endeared by much serv- 
ice. ‘“There’s the bank, Willie,” she 
said again, and her husband smiled indul- 
gently, as one does at an oft-told jest. 

“Right you are, Betty, my dear,” he 
responded. He looked at his watch, and 
added, ‘‘We’ve time to rub it for luck, 
if you want to.” 

“Oh, I'd love to!”? Betty exclaimed. “I 
believe we do our turn better if we’ve 
rubbed it. Anyway, it makes me feel all 
lit up.” 

They crossed the street and walked to- 
ward the uptown branch of a great 
downtown bank, whose polished granite 
it was their simple pleasure slyly to rub 
with their hands as they passed. This 
was because Presidio had money on de- 
posit there! Never before had such sub- 
stantial evidence of prosperity been 
theirs; and the thought that they had a 
respectable sum of _honestly-earned 
money to their credit in a bank took on 
an almost solemn aspect in their minds. 
Since their first deposit had been made, 
under instruction in banking methods by 
their great friend Porter Carrington, 
Presidio had taken to reading the finan- 
cial news at breakfast, and to quote the 
prices of stocks and bonds, but Betty’s 
delight was to pass the very bank and 
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rub its columns as a rite in the ceremony 
of her worship of Respectability and 
Prosperity. They were one god to her. 

*T can’t tell just what it is,” she con- 
fided to her husband as they approached 
the building, “but sometimes in the 
night, when the old days of the Philip- 
pines, South Africa, India, without a 
penny in our pockets, and nothing but 
our wits to keep off starvation, when 
those days come into my mind, I say it 
can’t be that we have big salaries, long 
engagements, and money in a bank. It 
makes me want to rub the granite to be 
sure J’m not dreaming.” 

“You needn’t apologize for the liking, 
Betty,” replied her indulgent husband. 
“You thought of the trick first, but I’m 
just as sweet on it as you are.” 

As they neared the building they 
heard a cry of fright—a woman’s cry of 
fright, not of pain. Ah, the difference! 
—and saw the quick rush of the ever- 
ready crowd, like the dash together of 
particles of iron when a magnet is intro- 
duced among them. Once Presidio’s 
caution would have led him to avoid a 
crowd which attracted police, out now, 
conscious of his integrity, he pushed on 
even with the police, being not only curi- 
ous, but a little alarmed about such an 
excitement at the very doors of the bank 
where he was a depositor. Betty, her 
eyes fixed on her husband’s feet, for she 
knew how to keep close behind one who 
hurries through a crowd, was with Pre- 
sidio in the middle of the struggling mass 
as soon as the first officer. There a lady, 
trembling and speechless from fright, 
stood near a uniformed bank watchman 
who had his hand on the shoulder of a 
man as if detaining him, though he made 
no effort to escape. The man’s face told 
his story to Presidio as plainly as if the 
story was writ large in print: though 
well-dressed, he was emaciated from hun- 
ger, but his pallor was more than of hun- 
ger, it was the chill bloodlessness of the 
caught thief. The Presidios knew at a 
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glance that the man had stolen, and 
stolen for food, that he was no profes- 
sional thief, had never before stood in his 
present plight, and that he did not be- 
long to the class that steals even when 
well-fed. 

“Well, what is it??? demanded the first 
policeman who struggled to the side of 
the watchman. 

“This lady hollered and pointed to 
this man and I grabbed him,” the watch- 
man replied. 

The officer turned to the woman and she 
gaspingly accused the man of snatching 
her purse. As she recovered the power 
of speech she answered the officer’s ques- 
tions, saying that she had not seen the 
man take her purse, but he stood nearest 
te her when it was taken. The watch- 
man did not see the purse snatched: he 
had seen the lady leave the bank, heard 
her cry, saw the man starting from her 
side and detained him. The eyes of the 
crowd turned in hungry interest from 
one speaker to the other, but Presidio’s 
practiced espial, searching the man, saw 
the form of a lady’s chatelaine purse 
shaping his pocket. In a moment Pre- 
sidio had deftly abstracted the purse, and 
his wife, watching him, saw the act with 
a sob. But though her heart was stabbed 
by the thought that her husband had 
fallen to the siren Opportunity, she was 
too deeply a confederate not to observe 
and obey his signals; and when she saw 
that he wanted her to take the purse from 
him she did so, but with a repulsion which 
nearly overcame her. The world was 
haggard to her again; a world of flight 
from pursuit, concealments, shiftings, 
unrest, misery; but in another instant, 
with a mighty relief of heart, she dis- 
covered a purpose in her husband less 
wicked than she dreaded. 

“Excuse me, madam,” Presidio said, 
addressing the lady with gentlemanly 
concern, “‘could not you have dropped 
the purse? Officer, why don’t you see if 


this man has the purse in his pocket?” 
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As Presidio had designed it to be, the 
crowd’s attention was now fixed on the 
officer as he searched the man’s pocket. 
This was a simple cue for Betty. She 
could, when blindfolded, read from her 
husband’s prattle about the weather, or of 
the news of the day, a description of an 
object he had borrowed from the audi- 
ence. She soon gave her husband a sig- 
nal that she had acted, and Presidio con- 
tinued his remarks: “You may have 
dropped the purse, madam, the officer 
does not find it in the man’s pocket.” 

The officers shoved back the crowd but 
no purse was revealed until the lady her- 
self stepped back and disclosed it under 
her sweeping skirts, where Betty had 
skilfully pushed it with her foot. The 
officers shrugged their shoulders and 
went their ways, the crowd laughed, and 
the lady colored in confusion. “I beg 
your pardon, sincerely,” she said to the 
man she had accused. “Some one must 
have knocked the purse from my hand. 
If you are in want”—she opened the 
purse and looked at the man, but he was 
so dazed he could not reply. Betty was 
still trembling from her moment’s fear 
that Presidio was a_ backslider, and 
walked by his side in silence, even when 
she saw that he was following the thief 
with some intent. They went into a 
quiet street and were soon lost to the view 
of any of those that had witnessed the 
scene, and there the man turned and said, 
“T thank you for saving me. I—I was 
hungry, was overcome, insane, for a mo- 
ment. I cannot explain—you could never 
understand.” 

“T understand better than you know,” 
Presidio answered. “But I didn’t follow 
you to be thanked. I followed to ask you 
to lunch. That’s the best medicine for 
what ails your morals. It’s no good thing 
to starve, but stealing’s worse. I took 
that purse out of your pocket to give you 
half a chance, and now I’ll give you the 
other half, a good meal. Come with us.” 

The young man, looking at Presidio 


in wonder, followed to a_ restaurant, 
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where Presidio said, “The wife and i 
have a professional engagement to keep, 
so can not lunch with you; but you come 
to this address in a couple of hours and 
wait for us.” He wrote the address of a 
theater stage entrance, and gave it with 
some money to the man. 

“Willie,” said his wife, when they were 
on their way to the theater, “that was 
elegant of you! Now, Ill confess that 
for a second I thought you wanted to 
keep the purse, and it stunned me.” 

“T know it,” Presidio answered with a 
laugh. “I felt your hand tremble as it 
met mine for the purse, and I knew what 
you were thinking. But I couldn’t see 
that young swell pinched for such a 
touch.” 

“TI suppose he is a swell; anyway, not 
a. grafter,” admitted Betty. “Broke and 
hungry, probably; and when you're 
broke and hungry it’s sorry luck to have 
an easy trick like a hanging purse of- 
fered to you.” She sighed, and then 
asked, ““What are you going to say to 
him when he meets us?” 

“T don’t know. I liked his looks, pitied 
him, and wanted to keep him straight if 
I could, and I acted all at once without 
thinking. Now that we’ve kept him out 
of jail I’d like to do something else for 
him if we can. He looks almost as if he 
ran in Mr. Carrington’s class when he’s 
in his proper company.” 

*‘Perhaps,” Betty commented, doubt- 
fully. “But I can’t see Mr. Carrington 
snatching a purse even if he were starv- 
ing.” 

“There’s a difference between swells as 
there is between grafters. Some grafters 
are fair, and some are low like that 
Markham who put the cops on us when 
he stole the diamonds at the Durbar in 
India, and got away while we were prov- 
ing alibi. I hope to square things up 
with him one day.” 

“You never saw Markham, but I did,” 
said Betty with a sudden tightening of 
her lips. 

*“Tt’s the same with swells, I suppose,” 
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Presidio resumed. ‘‘Some are solid all the 
way through, and some are shaky like 
this chap we gave a hand to just now. 
But he’s worth helping, for all that.” 

Helping others was becoming an en- 
thusiasm with Presidio, now that for the 
first time he saw the world fair, without 
a cloud dimming its brightness, and he 
grieved that universal reform had not 
overtaken man; he had tasted the sweet 
of decent living and wanted its strange 
flavor known to all. Betty admired this 
display of his eupeptic nature, yet it had 
phases to regret: Presidio was not al- 
ways wise in his munificence; there had 
been misdirected largesses which would 
have swelled that almost sacred bank ac- 
count—at once the sign and insurance of 
their respectability. While Betty’s sys- 
tem of morals provided no blame for 
Presidio that he had relieved a thief of 
the evidence of guilt—for the act re- 
stored the purse to its owner—she feared 
that her husband’s interest in the man 
was based on a belief that he was a swell 
in distress: a species of the genus para- 
site whose attachment was fatal to the 
growth of the plant of prosperity. Some 
shady persons had discovered this weak- 
ness in Presidio and traded upon it 
shamelessly. It was possible for him to 
meet men connected with certified swell- 
dom, though usually the connection was 
too slight to be recognized by the upper 
strata reached by it. Presidio made such 
acquaintances, paid for their entertain- 
ment and lent them sums which should 
have gone into the bank. Keener than 
experienced thief-takers in detecting a 
professional rogue, an unprofessional 
one, clinging to the draggled edge of re- 
spectability, could as easily victimize 
Presidio as a child. 

Betty said nothing of her half-formed 
tear until they had finished their after- 
noon performance and dressed for the 
street. Then she said, “Willie, if that 
chap meets us, promise that you won’t 
let him con you.” 
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“Con me!” laughed Presidio. ‘*Why, 
old girl, it would take a smooth crook to 
con me.” 

“The smoothest crook living couldn’t 
do it, my dear, but a half-baked crook, a 
man who could show that he had good 
folks, could work you as easily as a 
grafter works a rube at a circus. It 
would make me unhappy, Willie, if one 
of those cast-offs should part you from 
money we might put in the bank.” 

“Betty, you never gave me any but 
good advice, and I’ll take care not to be 
done out of any of the stuff we should 
plant for a rainy day,” responded her 
husband. 

The man awaited them outside the the- 
ater. He was notably changed in ap- 
pearance: his lunch had strengthened 
him, and the absence of fear had added 
inches to his stature, it seemed. He raised 
his hat as he extended his hand to Betty, 
and said with an impressive manner, 
“Madame Courvatal, I thank you for 
helping your husband to save me from 
the consequences of a desperate deed. If 
you knew what I have suffered, I dare to 
hope that you could forgive me; even 
you, who saw the despicable thing hun- 
ger and despair drove me to attempt.” 

Here was an appeal straight to Betty’s 
heart, and made in language she thought 
most elegant. “I’m sure,” she replied, 
‘you wouldn’t have done what you did if 
you had thought about it for half a sec- 
ond.” 

“That’s it exactly!” he rejoined, 
eagerly. “It was an insane impulse. I’m 
not a thief by nature or by association, 
as you would know if I told you who I 
am, and what I should be if I were not 
unjustly condemned, unheard, by a cruel 
father !” 

The pathos with which he spoke this 
hint of undeserved suffering welt nigh 
made romantic Betty forget her appre- 
hension, but her caution was reawakened 
when Presidio said to the man, “We'll be 
glad to have you take dinner with us. 
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The wife and I saw that you were a gen- 
tieman, and if we can help you, we’ll be 
glad to do it.” 

Betty noted the inclusion of herself in 
the offer of help. ‘“‘We’ll be glad to have 
you dine with us,” she said, with a slight 
emphasis on the limit she placed to the 
help it would gladden her to offer. “*You 
know that we are the Courvatals: did you 
tell us your name?” 

“T am Charles Benning, junior,” he 
answered with a note of defiance in his 
voice, which neither of the others ob- | 
served. They were amazed at the name: / 
Charles Benning, senior, was president of 
the bank in which they had an account. 


The next morning Charles Benning, 
senior, sent for a man employed by a de- 
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tective agency, and when the man entered 
the office the banker dismissed his stenog- 
rapher, closed the door and said, “All of 
the agency’s reports about my son have 
been signed ‘Operator No. 41’. Are you 
the man so designated?” 

“T have been at work on the case from 
the first, sir.” 

“IT sent for you because I want more 
particulars on a point this morning’s re- 
port only touched upon. I am a director 
in the Bankers’ Protective Association 
which employs you in this case. I remind 
you of this because I wish you to speak as 
plainly to me as if the subject of your 
reports were no relation of mine. Re- 
member, only, that the man you speak of 
is a suspected bank clerk, the man you 
speak to is an official seeking the accom- 
plice of my—of the suspected clerk.” 
BETTY The banker’s voice was harsh, as if he 
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were driving himself to treat this as he 
would any other case of an erring em- 
ployé. “What is your name?” he asked. 

“You may call me Mr. Smith.” 

“Very well: Mr. Smith, this report 
speaks of the man, Courvatal, who took 
the evidence of guilt from Charles Ben- 
ning, junior, as being a depositor in our 
uptown branch, but I have inquired, and 
find no depositor so named.” 

“Courvatal,” answered the detective, 
‘is the professional name of a man who 
is supposed to be really named William 
Calkins. He is known to the police as 
Wilkins, and by several other names, but 
best known as Presidio.” 

“A professional name—what_ profes- 
sion?” 

“He and his wife do a clever sleight- 
of-hand turn at the vaudeville theaters.” 

“Why should he befriend my—be- 
friend Charles Benning, junior?” 

“That is yet as much a mystery to me 
as it was when I stood in the entrance of 
the bank and saw Courvatal do the trick. 
He did it so cleverly I should not have 
seen it any more than the police did, ex- 
cept that I was watching him closely all 
the time. By good luck I had had Presi- 
dio pointed out to me by one of our men 
from San Francisco; so, when I saw him 
in the crowd yesterday, I watched him, 
thinking he might be the very man we are 
after—the man who forged the check 
Charles Benning, junior, cashed. But I 
do not think so now. Presidio has given 
the police no trouble here; has come 
along very strong in his stage work, and 
earns big salaries. I learn that he was 
befriended when he first came to New 
York by Mr. Porter Carrington.” 

“T know Carrington,” said the banker, 
amazed to learn that he could know any 
one who could know a Presidio. “He 
married the daughter of one of our di- 
rectors. What could he have to do with 
such a character as this wicked compan- 
ion of my unhappy. son?—probably the 
rascal who accomplished his downfall! 
Watch this mountebank, this Presidio.” 
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Charles Benning, junior, had been a 
paying teller in a bank whose money he 
had used to gamble with; but he had not 
been detected, because fortune, not yet 
ready for his ruin, had allowed him to 
win, and replace the dishonestly used 
funds. A chance companion in his gam- 
bling learned the truth at a time when 
even that truth which should be closest 
hidden issues from witless lips; and that 
companion put young Benning under a 
blackmailer’s tribute. He demanded, un- 
der threats to reveal the teller’s dis- 
honesty, that a check he would present 
at the bank be cashed; and Benning, with 
the fatuity which is the gambler’s drug- 
dream, believing he could remedy the 
false transaction before discovery came, 
cashed the check. The forgery was dis- 
covered by the next clerk into whose 
hands the check passed; Benning was dis- 
missed in disgrace, though proof of his 
complicity was lacking; and it became his 
father’s duty to hunt the forger with 
whom it was believed his son was in collu- 
sion. 

Detective Smith had young Benning 
under surveillance when the theft of the 
purse took place, and quietly watched 
the scene in the hope that events would 
uncover Benning’s confederate. He 
thought he had found his man in Presidio 
until he saw that, instead of making 
away with the rich prize as a confederate 
would have done, Presidio restored it, by 
a trick to be sure, to its owner. Smith 
was more puzzled by the occurrence than 
he had confessed to the banker, and did 
not need the latter’s orders to keep watch 
over Presidio. In the course of a couple 
of weeks he saw Presidio the nightly 
companion of young Benning, who in- 
troduced his friend, the clever sleight-of- 
hand performer, to a number of persons 
of gentlemanly appearance, and with 
whom Presidio became a favorite when 
they learned that he was free with money. 
Unknown in his professional capacity, 
the detective met the companions and 
readily saw that Presidio’s purse was 
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open to Benning in return for this intro- 
duction into fine society. This would not 
be the relation of men who conspired to 
rob a bank by forgery, so Mr. Smith re- 
inained perplexed—but patient. 

Betty, too, was perplexed—but pa- 
tient. She had decided that Benning was 
not a desirable companion for her hus- 
band, though her judgment was reached 
without weighing too heavily against 
him the fact that, pursued by a black- 
mailer, forced to part with every valua- 
ble he possessed, at last reduced to star- 
vation, he had yielded to the temptation 
of an easily snatched purse. For a week 
or two after their acquaintance began, 
Benning lay concealed in the Presidio 
apartment; then suddenly lost the look 
of a hunted man, went boldly abroad, 
and talked hopefully of a reconciliation 
with his father. Betty guessed that this 
was because he was no longer pursued by 
a blackmailer; but she would have been 
amazed had she known that she was the 
cause of the blackmailer’s disappearance. 
She hoped that the young man would 
turn to honest ways, still she could not 
banish a fear that his association with 
Presidio threatened their bank account— 
their precious anchor in the harbor of 
Respectability. The possibility of this 
disaster made her approve her husband’s 
extravagance in regularly supplying 
Benning with funds, for she hoped so 
generous an action would shame Benning 
into restraint if he eyer thought of as- 
sailing the account in the bank. 

So passed the many weeks during 
which Monsieur and Madame Courvatal 
played their round of engagements at the 
city vaudeville houses. When they were 
about to depart on a tour of the country, 
they offered Benning the use of their 
apartment during their absence, moved 
to do so because he seemed again under 
the threatening danger which had disap- 
peared for a time. He accepted the offer 
with profuse thanks; but Betty did not 
like it that he avoided her and sought her 
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husband’s company more than ever. In- 
stinct put her suspicion on keener edge 
because Presidio began to flinch from her 
exhilerating topic of conversation, the 
bank account. When, in simple joy, she 
referred to its steady growth, though its 
increase had not been so rapid since 
Benning’s advent, her husband either 
changed the topic or offered suggestions 
about the propriety of speculating with 
the money. Betty was alarmed: she 
thought speculation but a polite word for 
gambling; and gambling she thought 
wicked stupidity. Her knowledge of the 
seamy side of life had taught her that 
unscrupulous men do not devote capital, 
brains and endeavor in gambling estab- 
lishments for the purpose of letting out- 
siders win from them; she knew that 
gambling was as surely a contrivance for 
the inside player to win, as that her own 
professional dexterity was planned to 
conceal, not reveal, her stage tricks. She 
noted Presidio’s misery when she argued 
against playing another’s game and in 
favor of leaving their savings in undis- 
turbed security; noted that her husband, 
usually frank and affectionate, had be- 
come secretive and morose, and her sus- 
picion grew. She was in a panic: as if a 
boat bearing her to a serene harbor, far 
from the assaults of a ravening sea, was 
found to be sinking. Respectability had 
become a religion with Betty, and pov- 
erty was the only danger she saw in her 
course. The night her fear amounted to 
a conviction she abruptly said to Presidio, 
**Willie, what have you done to our bank 
account ?” 

His guilty secret of but a few hours 
torn from him by a dash of feminine 
divination, Presidio was dumfounded. 
“Why, Betty,” he stammered, at last, 
“It’s a surprise for you. I’m going to 
more than double that money. It’s all 
right, old girl,” he cried, seeing the shock 
in her eyes. “Don’t be so cut up. Ben- 
ning is going to invest it for us.” 


“Oh, Willie!’ she moaned. “Oh, 
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Willie, it was our start in life; our insur- 
ance that we’d never go back to the old 
ways again—and I’d rather die than do 
that! How could you let him con you? 
Oh, Willie!’ and she sobbed until poor 
Presidio shrank in self-reproach. He 
knew now that he had been duped; her 
tears had cleared his mind, and he real- 
ized that he had acted with witless lack 
of caution. Abashed, he told the story, 
and it was bad enough: That very even- 
ing he had given a check for their savings 
to Benning to use in some speculation 
which the banker’s son said was certain of 
success. ‘He sure had me hypnotized, 
Betty,” said Presidio, contritely, “or I’d 
never have taken his talk on trust. He 
was in a hurry about it, too; said it must 
be to-night.” 

Benning had not yet returned to his 
room in the Presidio apartment, and 
Betty waited for him long after her de- 
jected husband had gone to bed. When 
he came in she saw that the evil influence 
was again operating on his mind and 
body; he was again the frightened, 
broken being he had been in the early 
days as their guest. She motioned him 
into the parlor, and asked, as if she had 
already talked with him about it, “Have 
you the check yet, or is it already gone?” 

“Gone,” he answered, showing no sur- 
prise at the question. 

“Where?” she asked. ‘Be honest with 
me, Mr. Benning. Please be honest with 
me.” 

She spoke quietly, but the man, tor- 
tured as he was, saw her suffering. “I 
did it to save myself from exposure,” he 
groaned. ‘The man who made me cash 
a check at the bank made me get the 
money from your husband. I wish I had 
killed myself first! I thought I was rid 
of him, for when he saw you with me, 
once, he left the city. But he returned, 
keeping out of your sight.” 

“What is this?” gasped Betty. “Some 
one who knows me!” 

“Some one you knew in India,” said 
Benning, and at the words Betty’s face 
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flushed angrily, she jumped to her feet, 
crying, “That man! Markham!’ 

They talked a long time; and before 
the gray of morning had grown bright 
Betty knew that it had been allotted to 
her to save something more precious than 
even the bank account—a human soul. 
She was not older than the poor creature 
who threw himself at her feet confessing 
his wretched story of temptation and fall, 
his struggles to reform, of the devil who 
had dragged him deeper into disgrace 
and crime, but she listened and advised as 
if she had been his mother. She who had 
striven so hard for righteousness, who 
had brought herself and her husband out 
of the paths where temptation had been 
their daily companion and evil their 
clinging fellow, counseled the man who 
had been tempted so little, whose sur- 
roundings from his cradle had been hon- 
est; showed him the living death of sin, 
pleaded with him as if his salvation were 
the one object of her being. Perhaps 
her reasons were not always on accepted 
moral grounds, but out of her experience, 
and a heart yearning for well-doing, she 
urged in homely phrases the beauty of 
goodness. 


Banker Benning was seated at his early 
breakfast when he was told that a woman 
who had called insisted upon seeing him 
at once. Betty was not abashed by meet- 
ing the great man when, scowling, he 
came into the room where she waited. She 
knew that her purpose was good, and felt 
that if she could persuade the banker to 
hold out a forgiving and helping hand 
to his son at the moment his spirit was 
chastened by free confession, the way- 
ward youth might be saved ; but if he was 
repulsed now he would go hopelessly 
along his evil path. “I have come to 
ask your help for your son,” she said sim- 
ply, as the banker stopped and looked at 
her with suspicious inquiry. 

She was tired and worn with excite- 
ment and sleeplessness, she still wore the 
bright gown in which she had dressed for 
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supper the night before, and the banker, 
noting the weariness in her face which he 
mistook for signs of dissipation, noting 
her dress, sneered as he said, “And help 
for yourself, too, I suppose.” 

“T ask nothing for myseif.”’ she re- 
plied. “I forgive the wrong your son 
has done me. Can not you forgive him?” 

“The wrong he has done you,” re- 
torted the man. “That is always the 
story of such as you. You are always 
the wronged one, of course! If my son 
has been led into more wickedness by a 
woman, he should have been wiser than 
to have sent such a consort to me for 
help.” 

Not until the last few words were 
spoken did Betty understand what the 
man thought. Then she went close to 
him, her gaze fearless and direct, saying, 
“Look at me! Look into my eyes as you 
would into a man’s, and say if you see 
falseness there! Your son is ready to 
come to you repentant and sorrowful, to 
ask forgiveness. Something—God, per- 
haps, if He would help even me !—showed 
me how to make your son repent, and you 
accuse me of leading him into evil! It is 
you who are wicked, and should ask my 
forgiveness. I told your son there was 
but sorrow in sin, and something led me 
to speak so that my words reached his 
heart. I know, for when he had told me 
all, and listened to me, he cried out for 
his home—his mother.” 

There was a sobbing moan from a 
woman who had come into the room un- 
observed; a woman in whose face pride 
had been worn away by a mother’s tears 
for a son. Betty saw, and said to her, 
“You help me.” 

*“Charles,”? sobbed the woman, “let our 
boy come home!” 

“Send for him,” the banker said to 
Betty. She stepped to a window and 
signaled to Benning, where he waited 
and watched; and then Betty left the 
house as the son went in to his father and 
mother. 

Before the opening of the branch bank 
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that morning, Betty told Operator No. 
41 a story which much interested him; 
and when the bank opened, an eager 
party waited in the office of the cashier 
for a man to appear with Presidio’s 
check. Presently, at a signal, Betty 
stepped to where she could see a man at 
the paying teller’s window, and she 
nodded to Mr. Smith and his companion, 
a detective from Scotland Yard, who was 
in New York on business. The man 
pocketed the package of large bills 
counted out to him, and as he turned to 
leave the window found himself snugly 
between Mr. Smith and the Englishman. 
He made a quick move toward the door, 
but, finding himself held by each arm, 
signified his surrender and walked with 
his captors to the office. There Presidio 
stepped toward him, saying, “Markham, 
I never gave information before in my 
life, but I’m glad to peach on you. 
That’s the man,” he added, turning to 
the English officer, “who stole the jew- 
elry from the swell at the Durbar in In- 
dia, and got away by throwing suspicion 
on me and my wife. He’s the man you 
came for.” 

“And,” said Betty, “‘we were living 
straight then; studying for our stage 
business. It took all we’d saved to clear 
ourselves, and we near starved, for we 
wouldn’t go crooked again, not even to 
get bread.” 

Markham coolly tossed the package of 
money on a table, saying, “I’m pinched, 
Presidio, but I don’t like to hear you take 
credit for getting even with me. You’re 
too stupid for that. Ill lay a hundred 
pounds against a shilling that it was the 
woman, not you, who squared this up 
with me.” 

“Right you are,” Presidio assented 
cheerfully, as he reached for the package 
of money. To his discomfiture the money 
was taken by the banker. 

Markham bowed admiringly to Betty, 
and departed with the officers. Then 
the banker, as if in answer to Presidio’s 
wistful glance, said, “I suggest that when 
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you put this money in the bank again it 
be in the name of your good wife, not 
your own. It will be safer than it has 
been from assault by evil design, and I 
will personally look to its investment.” 
““Governor,” exclaimed Presidio, “you 
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have called the turn. Betty was the first 
member of our firm who saw the poor 
business of crooked ways, and she’s the 
one to handle the stuff which will keep 
us straight. Betty, the bank account is 
yours.” 


LETHE 
By Arthur Gibson Hall 


PASSED between the curtains green, 
Stirred gently by the warm day-breeze; 
Down to a river, dark and wide, 


Its solemn tide, 
On either side, 


Here lined with shadowy cypress trees. 

Through blooming meads of asphodel 

Broad moves that dim and mystic stream, 

Thrice circling where the spirits dwell 

And in the dusk of Hades dream 

Of joys departed; light, that nevermore shall beam 
Upon their eyelids; ay, not evermore unless 

They quaff these waters that reluctant well 

From drowsy fountains of Forgetfulness. 

And there a while upon that mirror stream, 

I watched their vague reflections fade and gleam, 
Then knelt beside the poppy-bordered brink 

And sighing said, “Here will I deeply drink 

Of sweet Oblivion; forget forevermore 

The shallow tides that war 

And fret along the shore 

Of the bitter sea of Life; 

Forget the little joy, the unavailing tears; 

Forget the foolish hopes, the childish fears ; 

Forget the passing of the empty years, 

And be at peace from strife.” 

Then stooping low, I filled the chalice to the brim, 
But ere my lips might kiss the golden rim, 

A shadow passing by, I seemed to see— 

A shadow passing by that beckoned me. 

And turning ’round, I saw the face, once more, 

I loved in long forgotten days of yore; 

And felt again the old, delicious pain 

Of passionate desire; the vague unrest; 

The swelling at the throat that strove to speak in vain; 
The emptiness of arms that yearned to clasp her to my breast; 
And then a sudden mist of tears faint blurred the vision blest. 
I flung the cup away and followed fast, 

Through the purple, twilit shades 

Of those dim shaggy forest glades; 

Still on and on, the wind went roaring past 

As I trod down the laggard air; 

Naught seeing save the white rose in her hair. 
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CHAPTER VII 


ST. LUKE’S 


HERE was a scrap of dialogue very 
popular at this period in Fairport. 
“‘Have you been to church?” 

“No, I went to St. Luke’s.” 

And should the speaker’s wife reprove 
him, he could answer: “Well, what shall 
I call him? his name’s St. Luke.” 

St. Luke Darrell was indeed the lawful 
name which the owner of Fairport’s best 
appointed livery stable still signed to le- 
gal documents, although Luke Darrell 
was on his neat black sign. He, himself, 
was a tall, thin man who was clean shaven 
in a time of luxuriant beards or mus- 
taches. He had a gentle voice and sooth- 
ing manner, very successful with cus- 
tomers and horses. He was fond of black 
alpaca coats and white ties for summer; 
and in some respects he was as austere in 
morals as in costume. He never swore; 
he only drank in the presence of ladies 
(because he was sure, so he explained, 
that if he made that a rule he should 
never exceed moderation), he was the de- 
voted husband of one wife, and the ex- 
cellent father of two children, and there 
were two things of which he used to boast: 
“T’ve never in my life,” said Luke, inflat- 
ing his cheek with a modest man’s self- 
respect, “I’ve never been fooled in a horse 
trade; and I’ve never fooled anybody 
else.” No one in Fairport doubted the ab- 
solute accuracy of this vaunt. 

Gradually, the custom grew up for men 
to gather of a Sunday morning in Luke 
Darrell’s ample office, which was warm in 
winter and cool in summer. There, on 


comfortably tilted chairs, in an easy mas- 
culine undress of shirt-sleeves, Luke and 
his friends would discuss the highest 
themes. This is not saying that they did 
not relax into that natural and casual 
gossip suggested by the turns of conver- 
sation, but Luke always gave a philo- 
sophic or moral twist to the most trivial 
episodes. 

On the afternoon succeeding the Wins- 
low fire, Luke was in his office with Jack 
Rand, the blacksmith, and young Miles 
Standish who was learning the wagon 
business across the river. Darrell sat at 
ease by his desk, his eyes examining the 
immaculate row of top buggies in the car- 
riage-room beyond, his tongue discours- 
ing on the public beneficence of the Art 
Museum. 

“We got to have some interest besides 
making money,” said Darrell, “war’s 
over, now; and the colored brother’s got 
a lot more than was coming to him, prop- 
erly; and the public gaze is naturally 
squinting round to find a new claim. The 
Philadelphia show has stirred up the 
whole country. We’re all after art, now.” 

“We would better be after good taste,” 
interjected young Standish. 

“Humph! Taste, what is taste?” 

“Yes, that’s it. What is it?” echoed the 
blacksmith, who commonly acted as a 
kind of Greek chorus to Luke. 

“What’s your idea, Luke?” said 
Standish—“what do you make out of it?” 

“Not much. All I’m sure of is that 
mighty little of it’s inherited ; none of it’s 
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made; the big majority’s just contaged 
like the measles. That’s why these ex- 
positions are so useful. Most anybody 
can catch things. Why, I don’t know no 
more *bout china than a horse; but after 
I’d looked over that lot of truck Mr. 
Winslow sent, I went home and got my 
wife to give away our big china figgers 
for the mantel-piece; and I got a set of 
china with blue onions on it and not a 
mite of gilt.” 

*“Ain’t that the telephone?” 

“T’ll answer it, Luke,” said the obliging 
Tom. “Hello! Who wants twenty-seven?” 
Rand said, “Yes’m,” three times; and re- 
ported: “Mrs. Winslow wants a closed 
carriage at Oberheimer’s store, soon’s you 
can get it there.” 

Darrell whistled through the tube or- 
dering the carriage. When he returned 
to his seat Standish perceived that his 
face was extremely thoughtful, not to say 
puzzled. He sat down again but did not 
pick up the thread of his remarks. 
Standish started a new topic. “I hear 
Winslow’s bought the Patch.” 

“Good thing, too. He’ll clean off the 
ground and make a decent place of it. 
They’ve needed cleaning for a long while. 
I guess they’ve got every known disease 
on tap there; and the place is a perfect 
fire-trap. Start a fire once down there in 
the west end, near the lumber yards, and 
there’s no guessing where it would stop. 
Fire’s like the wrath of God; dreadful 
thorough, but not discriminating.” 

“You know Winslow, don’t you?” 

“IT just do. Known him twenty year. 
Bought every horse or its dam, he’s got, 
for him. He lent me money to go into 
business.” 

““He’s a pretty decent fellow, isn’t he?” 

“You won’t find much decenter when 
you git to Heaven, though he covers up 
his goodness as careful as most folks their 
sins.” 

Although Darrell was talking easily, 
he gnawed his lips and frowned in an ab- 
sent way at the first pause, and his eyes 


kept straying to the clock. He distrust- 
ed Mrs. Winslow with all his shrewd and 
prejudiced wits; he suspected that she 
was intent on some scheme to help Serge 
Vassilovitch escape. 

Finally, smiling a dry sort of smile, 
he repaired to the stable, where he had a 
short colloquy with the man who was put- 
ting the horses to the carriage. 

Returning, he went to the telephone. 
The two listeners heard him plainly. 

“Hello! Give me Mr. Winslow’s resi- 
dence. Thirty-nine. This Winslow’s? 
Mrs. Winslow in? Oh, well, Mr. Wins- 
low’ll do. Ain’t he? Well, when he comes 
back, will you tell him to call up Dar- 
rell’s livery stable. Much obliged. That’s 
all.” 

Darrell whistled softly as he took his 
chair again. Standish thought that the 
men were a long while getting the horses 
into the landau. His own buggy was 
waiting; and he had time to ask and re- 
ceive all the details of the Winslow fire; 
and still the grooms were buckling straps 
and dusting cushions and finally rubbing 
the horses and joking with each other. 

“That’s how you hitch up in a hurry, 
is it?” said Standish. Luke puckered his 
eyes over the leisurely stable-men, but 
without any rebuke. “I ain’t quite sure 
of the direction,” said he. 

“So you’re waiting for Mr. Winslow to 
enlighten you—or be enlightened?” said 
Standish. “I catch on.” 

“You young fellers are awful bright,” 
said Darrell. 

Standish laughed. “You might tell me 
the game.” 

“There ain’t none,” said Luke, “and 
where a lady’s concerned there hadn’t 
ought to be, either.” 

“You’re right,” agreed Standish 
heartily, “good morning.” 

After he was gone Darrell read the pa- 
per. 

Ten minutes passed. Fifteen. The tele- 
phone bell rang. Darrell answered it. 

“Yes, That you, Mr. Winslow? Why, 
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Mrs. Winslow just now phoned she 
wanted a carriage sent to—Oberheimer’s 
for her. Is it Oberheimer’s house or Ober- 
heimer’s store she wants it? The house is 
off in the east end and the store’s west; 
I'd hate—yes, well, about thirty-five 
minutes ago. No, but it is ready. I tried 
to get you before. Oh, that’s all right, 
don’t want to make mistakes, that’s all. 
It’ll be there in no time.” 

Luke smiled again, as he issued his or- 
ders: “Go in fifteen minutes, will you, 
Johnny?” 

All this while, at Oberheimer’s little 
store opposite the Patch, Mrs. Winslow 
and Johnny-Ivan were waiting. Johnny- 
Ivan didn’t know why they were in the 
store, a modest combination of grocery 
and bakery, but munching a pfanne- 
kuchen, he was highly content with the 
moment. His previous experience was ob- 
literated. He had followed his mother to 
the house. Mamma had gone into her 
room (after she had locked the doors), 
she had come out with the pretty leather 
bag with silver letters on it which he, 
Johnny, had given her, Christmas; and 
she had told him to come with her. Then 
she went out into the yard, leaving John- 
ny-Ivan with the bag on the piazza. She 
threw some cushions over the bag, and 
told Johnny-Ivan not to speak about it. 
He felt sure something was on foot to 
help Serge, but he asked no questions. 
After a while, mamma came out again, 
and they walked out of the yard together ; 
they walked all the way to Oberheimer’s. 
“We'll rest here,” mamma said. 

They had a long rest, longer than 
mamma fancied, Johnny thought, for she 
kept going to the door and glancing down 
the street. 

At last she told Johnny she was going 
to telephone; when she came back she was 
looking less anxious; before her arrival, 
however, a carriage had drawn up to the 
door. Into this his mother pushed Johnny 
and the bag, with an order to the driver 
which Johnny didn’t catch. They drove 


in the direction of Overlook. Johnny 
thought they were going to return home, 
but they halted outside the drive, and 
there, strange to say, was Michael in the 
farm wagon, sitting on a trunk. 

Mamma said something to Michael in 
Russian; Johnny knew enough Russian 
to understand that it was something about 
a trunk. Then Michael hoisted the trunk 
on the back of the carriage. 

By this time Johnny-Ivan began to 
suspect that there was something very 
strange in the air. 

“Mamma, what are we doing?” asked 
he. 

“We are running away, Ivan, you and 
I,” she answered. 

“Where?” said he. 

“Where papa can’t find us and put 
you in a school far away from me, where 
you will be wretched and homesick and 
they may—oh, they may do anything 
cruel to you, my darling!” She caught 
him in her arms and held him tight to 
her. “Don’t you know how angry papa 
will be for what you have done this morn- 
ing?” 

“T—TI told him a lie,” said Johnny, in 
an awestruck voice, “but—it was like in 
war, wasn’t it, mamma? I had to, to save 
Serge.” 

“You did right, darling, I’m proud of 
you. But papa will not understand. Ivan, 
I’m not going to call him papa to you any 
more, I can’t, it’s too dreadful—ah, it’s all 
too dreadful!” She flung her head down 
on his little shoulders, but instantly she 
held it erect and dried her eyes. 

The little boy kissed her. At this mo- 
ment they were passing the Winter 
place; and all at once Johnny-Ivan real- 
ized that he was parting from his com- 
rade. 

“Mamma,” he whispered, “would there 
be any objection stopping so I could tell 
Peggy good-by?” 

“I’m afraid we can not, Ivan, but— 
anyhow, it would be only a few days— 
maybe you can write to Peggy.” 
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Johnny-Ivan did not understand, he 
could not grasp the situation, he thought 
they were only to go for a few days to 
help Serge escape somehow; then papa 
would get over being angry and fetch 
them back. He nodded his head, quite 
reconciled. Soon they were in the town, 
clattering through the streets. 

They drew up before the tall red build- 
ing with its big unsheltered platform, on 
the side of the many railway tracks. Mrs. 
Winslow got out of the carriage with 
Johnny. 

“Don’t seem in a hurry or frightened 
or anything,’ mamma had whispered, so 
Johnny-Ivan stuck his tiny fists in his 
pockets with a manly air, and sauntered 
into the station. 

No one whom they knew was there, nor 
did any one come during the few minutes 
which they had to wait. 

But just as the long dingy line of cars 
pulled out, Johnny gave an exclamation: 
“Oh, mamma, there’s our wagon and the 
grays, but there’s a boy driving.” 

His mother did not lift her head. “It’s 
too late now,” was her strange answer, 
“and he wouldn’t be in the wagon, he’d 
have the buggy.” As the speed of the 
cars slackened on the bridge Olga looked 
back for a moment and studied the little 
city spread along the fair river which 
was barred with silver by the setting sun. 

“For the last time,” she said in Rus- 
sian, “another leaf of failure.” But be- 
fore the words ended, Johnny touched 
her in some movement and she flung her 
arm about him, saying softly: “Ivan, 
you make up for the whole world!” 

Johnny snuggled closer to her. But in 
a flash he sat up, exclaiming excitedly, 
“Why mamma, look! there’s Michael!” 

Michael, truly enough, was coming 
down the aisle of the car in his American 
Sunday coat and white shirt. He looked 
deprecating and mild and bent his head 
before mamma and spread out his hands. 
“Me too, Barina,” he said, “could not 
bear it.” 
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Then mamma and Michael talked a 
long while in Russian, so fast Johnny- 
Ivan couldn’t make out very much what 
they said, only that Michael wanted to 
come with them. “Oh, let him!” begged 
Johnny-Ivan. 

So finally mamma did let him stay. 

It was a good thing, too, Johnny con- 
sidered, that they brought Michael, for 
the train being a “local” only went part 
way to Chicago; and they had to wait 
three or four hours for another train at 
a queer little place where they couldn’t 
get any supper. So it was dark night be- 
fore they began to see villages on the 
prairie, and next long rows of streets, 
winking stars at each other, and horse 
cars and big factories with black windows 
or flaming chimneys. Johnny found it in- 
finitely interesting to look into the back 
yards and the curtainless, lighted rooms 
where men in shirt-sleeves and tousled, 
black-haired women were eating and 
laughing and smoking. “They’re dreffle 
poor people, mamma, ain’t they?” he 
whispered. She nodded. “But they’re 
laffin’, mamma. I guess they’ll be rich, 
pretty soon.” 

But mamma paid no attention. She 
had risen to her feet and Michael had 
taken the bags. The train had left the 
houses; they were passing high, dark 
walls, and now it was darker. And over- 
head were iron rafters and a glass ceiling; 
and there was a noise of shouting which 
no one seemed to heed. 

“We're there, dear,” said mamma; 
with her words Johnny felt himself push- 
ing in a crowd. He was propelled for- 
ward and then down the car steps and up 
to a little gate. 

On the other side of the gate stood— 
papa! 

CHAPTER VIII 


THE END OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


It was most surprising, but papa did 
not seem in the least surprised. 


“Ah, Johnny,” he said. 


“Michael, 
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take my bag, too. Where are your 
checks, Olga?” 

Papa had given Michael his bag and 
taken Johnny’s hand, his arm was offered 
to mamma. 

She accepted it without a word. Her 
veil was down over her face. 

In a daze between pleasure at the new 
sights and sounds and a sense of calamity 
and fright which he could not understand 
but which none the less rested heavily on 
his young heart, the boy was lifted into 
the cab. 

“What are you going to do?” said 
mamma. Johnny was afraid she was still 
“mad” at papa, her voice sounded so 
queer. 

“Oh, I think we better stop a day in 
Chicago, long enough for you to do some 
shopping; and then go back.” 

Mamma said nothing. 

“I found out you had gone to the 
depot,” said papa, “and I calculated you 
would take this train. I took the next one, 
the fast express, you waited for. I was 
behind you all the time, in a Pullman. I 
took a stateroom; that’s how Mike didn’t 
see me when he went through the train.” 

Mamma never answered. Papa didn’t 
seem angry, however; he helped mamma 
out and showed her their rooms in the 
hotel. They were very large with flowery 
velvet carpets and great windows draped 
in lace and velvet. The splendor was pro- 
digious. More magnificent, however, was 
a vast banqueting hall to which his father 
took him at once, and where he bestowed 
on him a lavish dinner, with ice cream 
and nuts and raisins at the same time. 
Mamma did not come down. Johnny ven- 
tured to ask if Michael had something to 
eat ; he had seen mamma’s tray at the door 
before they went down the great marble 
staircase. His father reassured him as to 
Michael’s case. Therefore, it was without 
any deep misgivings—on the whole, 
rather with relief—that Johnny realized 
that papa had come and cut their jour- 
ney short, since he seemed to have for- 
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gotten all about Serge; and Johnny 
obediently took his bath and let his father 
undress him. 

‘Mamma has a headache, but she will 
come to kiss you good night,” Mr. Wins- 
low told him; and suspecting nothing, 
Johnny kept himself awake until his 
mother appeared. She sat down on the 
bed and he laid his head on her knee and 
sleepily kissed her hand, which was very 
cold. “You better come right to bed, 
mamma,” he advised, “won’t you sleep 
with me?” 

“No, Ivan, your father will sleep with 
you,” she said. 

Johnny reared up in bed like a colt. 
“Why, mamma, papa never slept with 
me! why—maybe—maybe I'd kick him! 
I do kick when I’m ’sleep.” 

“He is going to sleep with you to- 
night.” 

“But—mamma, I’d rather have you! 
I do want to have you. I kep’ thinking, 
Now I'll sleep with mamma! and I was so 
glad.” 

Mamma—was it possible mamma was 
crying! Not a word of all the words in 
his heart did he say, for at this moment 
Winslow walked into the room. He cast 
a single swift glance at his wife and child 
before he turned up the gas. He walked 
to the windows and to the doors. He ex- 
amined the windows as carefully as the 
fastenings of the doors, and he looked into 
the closet. Then he shot the bolt on the 
outside door. 

“Josiah,” said Johnny’s mother, “may 
I stay with Ivan, to-night? just only to- 
night?” 

“Come into the other room a few min- 
utes, Olga,” said his father, “I want a 
little talk with you.” 

But it was not a little talk. The mur- 
mur of their voices came through the 
heavy closed door so long that Johnny- 
Ivan’s weariness conquered his desire to 
be sure his mother would come back to 
him; and he slept. Morning was break- 
ing grayly through the city smoke when 
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his heavy eyelids lifted, and his mother, 
completely dressed, was sitting on his bed, 
while his father, also dressed, his hat in 
his hands, stood by her side. 

His mother was crying, crying so that 
her tears wet his cheeks and her beautiful 
white throat trembled; she caught him 
when he would have risen and held him 
so close that he felt a pain in his ribs. She 
said things in Russian, loving things 
which he understood, because she had said 
them before; and dreadful things which 
he only caught in snatches, about some 
one who was ice and iron and cruel— 
crueler than death. 

“Cut it short, Olga,’ said his father, 
coldly. 

His mother dropped her arms. She 
drew a long breath; she looked into his 
eyes; it was the Princess Galitsuin, whose 
ancestors had been princes and brave sol- 
diers for centuries, who began to speak 
very slowly, using the language which 
her son was surest to understand. Her 
eyes glowed through their tears. 

“Tvan, my dear little son, I have to tell 
you something hard, and you must bear 
it bravely.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Johnny-Ivan; his 
heart was drumming in his ears. 

“Listen. Can you hear me when I 
whisper—so?” 

“Yes, mamma.” But he felt cold. 

“T have to save Serge, or else he would 
be hanged. I thought I could take you 
with me; but I—I can’t. Papa will take 
you home—lIvan, if you look that way” 
(for in spite of him his lips were quiver- 
ing), “I can’t bear it, I shall break down, 
I shall give up and then poor Serge will 
be hanged; and all my life, Ivan, I shall 
be a wicked, miserable woman—” 

He made his stiff lips smile, saying: “I 
won’t look any bad way, mamma.” 

“IT must go, Ivan.” 

“But—but you’ll come back, mamma?” 

“T’ll see you again, Ivan, be sure I'll 
see you again. I can’t tell when; but I 
will. I surely will. And you—ah, thank 
you, my brave little son!” 


It was only that Johnny-Ivan had 
made his chin stay quiet and set his teeth. 

“Now, my darling, you must promise 
to be good, to remember what I have 
taught you, never to be cruel to those who 
are weaker or poorer or more unhappy 
than you; and to try to help all who suf- 
fer. Will you remember, my Ivan?” 

He nodded because he could not speak. 

“And you will remember me”—she was 
not the Princess Galitsuin, she was John- 
ny-Ivan’s own mamma, now; and he was 
kissing her wildly and telling her he 
would, he would, forever and forever. 

“You will make the child sick,”—the 
voice dropped into the tumult of the two 
excited creatures’ passion of love and de- 
spair as an icicle drops into a whirlpool. 

Johnny-Ivan felt himself gently laid 
back on the pillows. “It won’t be long. 
Be brave! Ill come back,” mamma had 
whispered; and she was gone.. Winslow 
followed, scowling as darkly as the stern- 
est Puritan of his mother’s stern race. 

But although Johnny-Ivan lay awake 
a weary long time until the sun was shin- 
ing brilliantly on his white pillow, mamma 
did not come again. 

At last he rose, himself, and went to 
the other room, calling to her and to his 
father, asking if he might get up. 
Neither of them answered; there came in 
their stead a comely and cheerful Irish- 
woman who said she was the assistant 
housekeeper and his mamma and papa 
were gone out a bit, but she would dress 
him; which she did. 

She described a great many delightful 
and unusual things about to happen to 
him, a cyclorama of the Chicago fire (a 
cyclorama was ever so much finer than a 
panorama), and a drive, and stores full of 
beautiful things; but when Johnny-Ivan 
asked, “Will mamma stay to see them, 
too?” she shook her head compassionately, 
“Well, you know your mamma will be go- 
ing to your poor sick aunt, didn’t you 
know?” said she. 

“TJ know she’s going away, she told 
me,” cried Johnny, with a forlorn pride, 
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“but—she ain’t said good-by. Oh, you’ll 
see! she’ll come back and say good-by.” 

He would not ask questions about the 
“sick aunt,” because Johnny was already 
become a miniature conspirator; mamma 
was fooling them, somehow, so he wouldn’t 
give anything away; but surely, surely, 
mamma would say good-by. 

Yet, when he lifted his wistful eyes at 
his father’s entrance, only a little later, 
and there was no one else in the doorway, 
the look in them cut Josiah like a knife. 

The man tried to speak lightly: 
“Mamma’s gone, son. Aunt Wanda— 
you know how sick Aunt Wanda’s been. 
She—she didn’t come back to say good- 
by—she’d have missed the train. Mich- 
ael’s gone with her to take care of her and 
Augustine, Mrs. Winter’s maid’s gone, 
too. She’s glad to go back to France. 
She’ll take good care of mamma. 

“And mamma sends her love and says; 
‘Be brave!’ and I’m going to write her 
how—” 

But he was shocked by an exceeding 
bitter cry. “I can’t! I can’t be brave any 
more!” And the little boy dashed out of 
the room. 

“Leave him to me, sir,”’ said the house- 
keeper, with a woman’s instinctive scorn 
of man’s inadequacy in an emotional 
crisis. She followed too quickly for 
Johnny to shoot the door bolt. 

He broke from her and flung himself 
on the bed in a paroxysm of grief. 

“Oh, your poor mamma!” said the wise 
woman, “how she’ll feel when your papa 
writes the way you’ve cried.” 

Johnny rolled over on one side. “I 
ain’t crying!” he sobbed, “I ain’t going 
to cry at all—I—I—just got a stomach 
ache. Please lemme ’lone!” 

“You sweet little brave lamb!” cried the 
woman, “ain’t there nobody you got to 
home to buy presents for?” 

“There’s Peggy,” said Johnny. “Oh, 
I want to see Peggy!” he felt the sobs 
choking him again; but it was not only 
mamma urging him to be brave and this 


strange woman he couldn’t cry before, 
there was Peggy who missed her papa but 
never cried. He sat up in the bed and 
wiped his eyes and submitted to having 
the woman wash his face; and after a 
while papa came in and talked about pres- 
ents and said he could buy presents for 
everybody in Fairport, if he liked. 

“There’s a lady from Fairport here, 
you know,” papa said, “she’s here with 
her sister who lives here, and her sister’s 
going to send her carriage for us; and 
Miss Emma Hopkins—that’s the lady— 
is going to show us where we can get 
things.” 

Johnny-Ivan was a polite child and he 
tried to be good ; but Emma Hopkins long 
could see, too vividly for her comfort, the 
wistful little face which would suddenly 
cloud in the midst of its childish distrac- 
tion. 

Emma Hopkins was alone. It had not 
occurred to her cheerful Western mind to 
bring Mrs. Raimund with her, because 
she might be going shopping with Mr. 
Winslow. She showed them both over the 
big, crowded, gaily decked store, and she 
guided Johnny’s choice of gifts. Johnny 
was perfectly docile till Miss Hopkins 
took a pretty ribbon from the counter, 
saying: “And would this do for Peggy 
Rutherford? You would like to bring 
her something, wouldn’t you?” Johnny 
shook his head. “J picked out Peggy’s 
present,” says he, his little finger indicat- 
ing an exquisitely painted black lace fan 
on the opposite counter. “Peggy loves 
lace fans, and she told me ‘she was sure 
going to have one when she was growed 
up.” 

“But that fan is twenty-five dollars, 
dear—” 

“Thirty-five,” said the smiling sales- 
woman behind the fans, “it’s all hand 
painted and lovely work—” 

“We'll take it,” said Mr. Winslow. It 
was the first sentence he had uttered since 
they came into the store; and, for the 
first time, Johnny-Ivan smiled. 
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“Oh, thank you, papa,” he cried. Al- 
most unconsciously he shifted his clasp 
from Miss Hopkins’ hand to his father’s, 
which closed over his gently. 

Johnny-Ivan felt better after the pres- 
ents were bought. He had not been able 
even to eat bread and milk for his break- 
fast at the hotel, but he plied a nimble 
fork at the luncheon at Kinsley’s. Now 
and again the old horror of loneliness 
would clutch him, but he insisted to him- 
self in a child’s flight of hope that if 
mamma didn’t come back pretty soon, he 
and Peggy would go after her; and, 
meanwhile, there was Peggy waiting, and 
wouldn’t she be glad to get the fan! 

He whipped up his courage in this 
fashion, until his father and he were alone 
in the cars going home, when he had to re- 
member who had been with him before in 
the cars. It grew harder to keep from 
crying, harder every minute. 

All at once he spoke. “I’m glad 
mamma’s got Michael, to take care of 
her,” he cried. 

“She’s all right ; don’t you worry,” said 
Winslow. 

When Johnny was undressed at night 
he crawled into the little berth, so heavy 
hearted that even his presents, which he 
had taken to bed with him, for consola- 
tion, couldn’t help him. 

He was crying as his father came into 
the stateroom, but he simulated slumber 
so successfully that Winslow suspected 
nothing. 

Equally ignorant of his father’s feel- 
ings, Johnny did not know with what a 
sorrowful and tender face Josiah Wins- 
low stood, long regarding the little form 
only indicated by the heavy blankets. 
Nor did Johnny-Ivan, whose pretense of 
sleep had drifted into real dreams, know 
how long the man opposite looked wide 
eyed at the darkness while his thoughts 
were rummaging the years; and the son 
never heard the father mutter, at last: 
“Well, there’s Johnny. I'll save Johnny 
out of the wreck.” 

At Fairport the Winslow carriage was 
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waiting, driven by Tim, in Michael’s 
beautiful Russian hat and caftan, but 
with his own honest overalls below. Mr. 
Winslow’s mouth widened grimly, though 
he made no comment. 

“All right at the house?” said he. 

“Yes, sor. Splindid.” 

“Did they get Serge Vassy locked up 
all right?” 

“They did, sor. But the copper, God 
be good to him, he’s dead.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“They was talkin’ how they’d be takin’ 
Serge Vassy out an’ hang ’im. "T'was a 
big crowd at the jail yesterday night, 
I’m hearin’—” 

“Oh! Weren’t you there to see for 
yourself ?” 

Tim grinned feebly, and found some- 

thing wrong with the horses which were 
very smoothly trotting out of the town. 
' “Well, sor, ’tis best not to be to sech 
onlawful gatherin’s. But annyway they 
was makin’ a power of outcry outside; 
some dhrunk and all howlin’. Most loike, 
ut scarit the cratur’—they’re poor tim- 
oreous craturs, thim nahilists, at bottom, 
I’m thinkin’; annyway, afore they cud 
git to him, he’d taken some stuff he’d wid 
him consaled, and ’twas dead’s nails he 
was leanin’ forninst the door.” 

Mr. Winslow whistled. ‘“Just’s well, 
maybe,” he said finally; “that lets me 
out. He’ll need no help now. Tim, how is 
the new colt?” 

“Couldn’t be better, sor.’ The talk 
strayed into Tim’s province, the stable. 

But Johnny stared at his father. This 
cold strength affected the warm-hearted, 
impulsive child like an incubus of terror ; 
how could he escape it? And mamma 
would feel so bad about Serge. Was 
mamma going to Russia to beg the czar 
to save Serge? or was it true she was 
going to Aunt Wanda who had been ill? 

Johnny’s childish wits sank bewildered 
in this maze. Only one solid hope re- 
mained amid a quaking bog of fear. 
There was Peggy; pretty soon he’d see 


Peggy! 
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“Any other news?” said Mr. Winslow. 

“Jest the Rootherfords, sor. You was 
hearin’ *fore you wint away *bout the 
woord come how the poor doctor was tuk 
bad?” 

“Yes, the telegram came in the morn- 
ing. Mrs. Winslow told me; they were 
hoping for better news before Mrs. 
Rutherford started. She’s gone, I sup- 
pose?” 

“They’ve all gone, sor,—Mrs. Ruther- 
ford and the nagur woman and the little 
girl,—an’ Mrs. Winter, she wint to St. 
Louis wid ’em. They wint Wednesday 
night, sor.” 

“That’s too bad!’ said Mr. Winslow, 
in real concern; “why, Johnny was fetch- 
ing presents home to them. I’m sorry, 
son.” 

But Johnny hardly heard him; he had 
sunk back in the carriage. He was not 
crying; he didn’t want to cry, not ex- 
actly ; but his wistful eyes looked out on 
awide and lonesome world, where no 
comfort was. 


BOOK TWO—IVAN 
CHAPTER I 
STRANGERS YET 


The noon train from Chicago to the 
Pacific on the “Great Rock Island 
Route” was an accommodation train. 

Few long-distance travelers took the 
local; so few that the ticket-seller was 
moved to look a second time at the hand- 
some young man who requested a ticket 
for Fairport. 

“The four P. M. is an hour and a half 
quicker and has a diner on,” said he. 

“Thank you,” said the young man, 
“but it is a case of sickness; I can’t wait.” 

There was something so winning in the 
young man’s voice and his ready grati- 
tude for a slight courtesy, that the busy 
official spared time for a civil ‘“That’s too 
bad!” and a glance after a fine straight 
back as it disappeared swiftly in the 
crowd. 

“Say,” said the chief ticket-seller, “I'll 
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bet that was young Winslow; his father’s 
taken awfully bad and we were to stop 
him if he came here and tell him there’s 
a special waiting for him; they must have 
missed him somehow; Alan G. Raimund 
was down here, himself, about it. You 
wait, I’m going to catch him!” 

But the accommodation was slowly 
swinging out of the station, as the official 
reached the gate; while, on the platform 
stood the tall, slender, dark young man 
whom the agent sought. All the men 
about the gate were swayed by a ripple 
of gaiety. 

** “Is that the Fairport train?’ he says,” 
—a railway attaché seemed to be telling 
the story. “‘You can’t get it; gate’s 
shut,’ says I; he never said nothing; just 
run and cleared the pickets like a race 
hoss, and hopped on the train, as easy!” 

Meanwhile, unconscious of the trail of 
admiration sputtering after him like 
sparks after a rocket, young John Wins- 
low, who had beaten the college record 
for pole vaulting at Harvard, was select- 
ing the cleanest of the spotted red plush 
settees. He brushed off the peanut shells 
from one, in a moment; and sitting down, 
instantly became absorbed in thought. 
The seat in front was occupied by a 
short, wiry, round-headed and deeply- 
freckled young man. He leaned his head 
on his hand, shading his face. 

But he roused himself to greet a cheer- 
ful brakeman, who wrung the young 
man’s hand. “I ain’t seen you since the 
Federation election,” cried he. ‘Well, 
didn’t us boys make good? Ain’t you in, 
all O K?” 

“Sure,” responded the other; “I don’t 
mean to forget who did the trick, either, 
you bet.” 

‘Where you going?” 

Fairport.” 

“Anything wrong there?” 

“I’m going to see my mother; she’s 
had another stroke.” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed the brakeman 
softly, “I didn’t know. Say, is it pretty 
bad, Billy?” 
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“Couldn’t. well -be worse. And _ this 
train is slower’n the wrath of God.” 

“That’s so,” agreed the brakeman, 
“but it’ll git in before No. 4. Well, I'll 
see nobody bothers you.” 

Johnny Winslow looked at the man in 
front, whose dismal errand was so like his 
own. The brakeman had called him 
Billy. Billy must be a Fairport boy, or 
at least might have been one, since his 
mother lived in the town; and anything 
connected with the little city was of in- 
terest to Johnny now. Billy looked pros- 
perous; his light gray suit was new; his 
linen was very clean; it was also gay, be- 
ing striped with red and blue; and his 
silk cravat was of a rich, shot scarlet. 

“Too fine for a workingman, yet he’s 
got the little ways of one,” thought 
Johnny. “Hands too white for machin- 
ist; might be a molder or steel man.” 

Probably Billy would have wondered 
at Johnny’s confident opinions about me- 
chanics. The truth is, during his last va- 
cation, Johnny had tried a job in a foun- 
dry. Here he had perspired happily all 
summer, having a river for his bath-tub 
at night. 

Thus, Johnny knew a little of labor 
and felt the responsibility of knowing a 
great deal, because his knowledge was so 
new that it loomed up in the forefront of 
his imagination. 

Only for a second, however, did his 
thoughts touch his companion; there was 
too much of grim importance at hand for 
consideration. As he sat, his dark eyes 
were fixed mechanically on the drifting 
landscape; but they saw neither houses 
nor smiling harvest fields. He saw a lit- 
tle, lonely boy playing about a great 
lonely house, and always, all day long, 
watching, watching. Dreary years of a 
child’s unguessed sorrowing and remem- 
brance,—how bleak they drifted before 
him! Years in which Johnny learned to 
hide his deepest affections and his keen- 
est hopes; years in which he learned to 
meet his father with a cheerful counte- 


nance, of an evening; to-ride his pony at 
the sober paternal pace, and to sit, a lit- 
tle, unconsciously pathetic figure, beside 
Josiah’s broad frame in the buggy, when 
the latter drove on Sunday afternoons. 
Josiah never guessed that his son was 
studying him, judging him,—this little 
docile son. 

After his aunt, Mrs. Burney, was 
obliged to go back to her husband and 
children, there came a far-away cousin. 
She was a prim but kindly New Eng- 
land gentlewoman, and Johnny learned 


. to love her in a tepid fashion. 


Then came, in scattered scenes, the 
visit to Switzerland. The young man 
drew his breath sharply in the child’s re- 
membered ecstasy of meeting. How love- 
ly his mother was! how exquisite! What 
a beautiful life she led among the exiles 
whom she helped and comforted! Her 
fortune, that Aunt Wanda had left her, 
was it wasted because it went to a most 
beautiful, if hopeless, dream of liberty 
and human brotherhood? Johnny re- 
called, almost with sympathy, a single 
speech of Winslow’s, overheard by the 
child. “Good heavens, Olga! let me take 
care of your money; it’s better to have 
me take it and double it, while you can 
fool away the income on these maniacs, 
than it is for you to be dumping it all into 
their insatiable claws! Quite apart from 
the object, it’s sickening to see money 
wasted so!” 

Even as a youth of fourteen he had 
begun to see the futility of his mother’s 
patriotic dreams. During the years be- 
tween his first visit and that time, every 
year Johnny-Ivan had spent two months 
with his mother. Most of the time his 
father was an inmate of the household; 
an unexacting and silent spectator. His 
mother was always thePrincess Olga now, 
and while the visit lasted Johnny was with 
her all the time. He made acquaintance 
with bearded, feverish-eyed dreamers who 
had less harm than noise in them, and 
several mild and well-behaved plotters, to 
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whom murder was merely a distasteful ac- 
cessory. They found him the same gen- 
tle, polite and interested child, and how 
kind they all were to him! 

Swiftly came other scenes to the sad 
young eyes—his mother’s agony when 
they must part, her happiness when they 
met, only two months out of the year; 
but Johnny-Ivan lived in those two 
months all the months between. 

The year Johnny-Ivan was fourteen, 
his mother seemed changed ; she no longer 
lived in the beautiful villa which had been 
hers, but in quite a small house with only 
Michael and a maid; but the same faces 
were over the samovar every afternoon. 
Michael and his father had frequent con- 
versations apart. It seemed to the boy 
that gradually Michael had been grow- 
ing more friendly to his father. That 
last year his mother was sadder, gentler. 
He wished that his father (who spent 
barely a week with them) had stayed 
longer. When they came to part, it was 
harder; she wept; she, who had always 
kept a smile for the last. 

The letters were fewer and they did 
not regain the note of hope as always 
before, for her temperament had as much 
gift for joy as for pain. She wrote to 
the boy of fourteen as if he were a man: 
“Happiness is for the child—whatever 
his years, for some are always children; 
to the end I think your father, who has 
many, many noble qualities, will yet be 
a determined and blinded boy. But for 
men and women who have lived, peace is 
the fulfilling of the law. You will not 
understand me, my poor angel; I forget 
your years. But keep this poor, vague 
letter, it is the last cry of my soul. I 
have failed, but you will succeed. Begin 
where I surrendered ; do not seek the hap- 
piness of the senses or of the heart. But 
from the beginning take the vows of a 
priest of humanity. My life has been 
full of good intentions and blunders. 
But thou wilt be different. I no longer 
ask thee to help in Russia. But help 
those who need in America, my dear son. 
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Lead the working people, my darling. 
They need a leader. Give your life to 
them. 

* + * * . 

“There is one thing I wish to say 
to you. Bea good son. I have not been 
all a wife should be to your father. Pay 
my debts, my darling; give the consider- 
ation, the patience, the forbearance, 
which I did not give. There has been 
some talk in America, in Fairport, of 
your father’s obtaining a divorce. His 
longer absence this year, his staying in 
the hotel—these things would indicate 
that he wishes to break even the shadow 
of a tie that has held us these many years. 
And I feel that should he break it he will 
wish to marry again. I even surmise who 
is the lady. When she becomes his wife 
—and my health is not strong, he may 
not need the courts to help free him— 
then see to it she is not thy mother. Be 
good to her, but do not love her. I will 
send this now, that it may catch the 
steamer; and to-morrow, again, I will 
write.” 

But there was never another letter. It 
must have been the day after the writing 
of this one that Michael’s cable was re- 
ceived. The princess was ill, dying; 
would not the barin send Ivan-Josiah- 
vitch? 

It was a ghastly journey, and it was 
not in time. Only Michael met them in 
Geneva. 

The train groaned and panted over 
open trestle work. Johnny-Ivan was 
wondering how he lived through the year 
after his mother’s death. He put his 
hand unconsciously against his breast. 
That last letter was there; he had worn 
it all these years. For a long time he 
read it almost daily. One day he read 
it with a convulsed face and streaming 
eyes, for on that day his father had told 
him that he was to marry Miss Emma 
Hopkins. Not a word did Johnny say; 
he simply turned pale and walked away. 
He was in a frenzy of resentment and 
grief. He despised himself because of 
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his former weak liking for the cheerful, 
ingenious, sympathetic “Aunt Emma.” 
The half-obliterated memory of his moth- 
er’s words to Aunty Winter at the Art 
Museum was burnished into scorching 
brightness by his knowledge, as brass is 
burnished by an acid. With the hot un- 
reason of youth he accused Emma Hop- 
kins of being a heartless and calculating 
schemer. All along she had meant to 
marry his father and live at Overlook ; 
she might, he could not help it, but she 
should never rule over him. His head 
was throbbing full of plans to escape, to 
run away, to reach his mother’s friends; 
plans which he was quite reckless enough 
to have tried to put into some sort of ac- 
tion, had he not found a wise counselor 
in Mrs. Winter. She was become a great 
comfort to him since his mother’s death. 
He knew that she loved his mother. 

“Your mother had a beautiful nature,” 
she said. “I shall miss her as long as I 
live.” 

So it was to Mrs. Winter, Johnny, 
grown a tall lad of fifteen, brought his 
news. 

“I want to go to school,” said Johnny. 
“IT want you to ask father, will you?” 

Mrs. Winter eyed him a moment, 
thoughtfully. 

“T shan’t ever like Miss Hopkins,” said 
Johnny; “if I stay I’ll get so unhappy 
I'll run away. I mean it, Aunty Win- 
ter.” 

Mrs. Winter considered before she 
spoke: “I’ll make a bargain with you, 
Jo’nivan. Be kind and respectful to your 
father, and polite to Miss Hopkins. She 
is a clever woman. She won’t ask any- 
thing more of you—now. And keep 
your bad feelings to yourself. That’s 
your part. On my part, I will advise 
your father to let you go to school.” 

The young man at the window was 
sighing. He felt a queer distant pity 
for the lonely lad fighting his way 
through the hazing and fagging at a 
Military School. Then he smiled faintly. 
The mild, slim young Westerner had or- 
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ganized the new scholars. By means of a 
secret society, at first covertly, finally 
openly, he had defied the hazers. There 
had been a bloody battle wherein clothes 
were torn and heads were broken and the 
new society held its own until the bugle 
for drill stopped the fray. Johnny went 
into his conspiracies, remembering Mi- 
chael’s stories of murder and plotting or 
the more recent snatches and wafts of 
relentless modern carnage which came 
from his mother’s friends. His head was 
bubbling with an ignorant, half-pathetic 
ferocity against the bullies who repre- 
sented the eternal oppressors to his child- 
ish vision. And, at the same time, he was 
feeling the responsibility and the intoxi- 
cation of leadership. A little boy sneaked 
up to Johnny after supper and whispered: 

“Oh, Winslow, they’re going to visit 
you to-night, and bedslat you. You 
can’t fight ’em!’’ he almost sobbed. ‘‘Oh, 
Winslow, don’t you try! They’ll hurt 
you awful!” 

“TI guess I can do some hurting first,” 
returned Johnny with an air of haughty 
calm; “I’m all ready for ’em.” 

He was. The faithful Michael had 
smuggled giant fire crackers in an inno- 
cent-looking package of socks, sent from 
the shop, and easily passing the censor- 
ship. Johnny repelled boarders with 
lighted crackers. He was very successful 
in the repulse, but, as he had to light 
all his hand grenades at once, some burst 
prematurely, fell into the waste-basket, 
setting the curtains and the room afire. 

Naturally, Johnny’s career at that 
school was short. His father was sum- 
moned, came, said very little to Johnny, 
took long walks with the Head; finally, 
he announced to Johnny that he could 
come home with him. 

“I'd rather stay,” murmured Johnny. 

“You can’t,” said his father. ‘Don’t 
you know you could be arrested for set- 
ting the house afire? Besides, Kane, isn’t 
that the head boy’s name?—he might ar- 
rest you for that big burn he has, where 
the cracker burned right through his 
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shirt. It is almost assault with intent to 
commit murder.” 

“He came at me with a baseball bat; 
there were six of them—” 

“Yes, I know. It was a dirty business. 
But you shouldn’t try any anarchist 
tricks with dynamite. That’s un-Amer- 
ican—” 

“T tried to get a knucks or a pistol, sir, 
but I couldn’t buy one in town; and they 
were coming; and if they’d finished me, 
they’d gone on and chased every one of 
the society—” 

“I see,” groaned Winslow, “other 
folk’s messes as usual! Well, never mind; 
the upshot is, Johnny, I’ve agreed to 
take you out of school. You’re not ex- 
pelled; there’s no record against you. 
Kane graduates this year, anyhow; he’ll 
be allowed to graduate but he’ll lose his 
bars. The other fellows will lose their 
rank, too, and the sixth and fifth forms 
have agreed, if things are dropped and 
your society is disbanded, they will see 
hazing and fagging are stopped. On the 
whole it is a pretty fair deal.” 

“Then [ve stopped the hazing?” 
cried Johnny; “they said there wasn’t a 
boy or a teacher could do it!” 

“Yes, young crowing cock, you’ve 
stopped it; but I advise you to let reform 
alone in your next school.” 

“Papa, I’d like to stay at Aunty’s all 
summer.” 

To-day, with its background of wav- 
ing corn, Johnny-Ivan could see his fa- 
ther’s face; why hadn’t he understood 
then that he was hurting him? Why 
couldn’t he have been touched then by 
his smothered sigh? 

The young man at the window was in 
a mood to regret. All his past was col- 
ored with his doubt of self. Even his 
conduct to his stepmother did not seem 
to him so unassailable as usual. He had 
been scrupulously courteous to her. He 
could not reproach himself rebuffing ad- 
vances; his attitude had been one to 
prevent any advances being made. His 
ingenuity spent itself during term 
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time, at school, in building waterproof 
excuses for absence from home through 
vacation. Now he wondered with a 
pricking pain, whether his father had not 
missed him. But then, he was accus- 
tomed to consider his father as wrapped 
up in his colossal business to the exclu- 
sion of everything, save possibly his 
wife. He supposed he was sorry when 
the baby girl born to him died with- 
in the year. Johnny had only seen the 
little thing during a single vacation, but 
a strange feeling tugged at his heart 
when it first held out its tiny arms to him. 

He called Baby Nelly “Miss Wins- 
low,” and whistled school songs at it, 
nor ever by any chance laid a finger on 
its soft little cheek before witnesses. Yet, 
when the telegram came that the baby 
was dead, he took the first train home; 
and he cried softly behind his curtains, in 
the night, because he should never feel 
those clinging little arms again. 

The morning of his departure back to 
school, he rode out to the cemetery, to 
the baby’s grave. He looked down on the 
flower-heaped mound for a few seconds, 
then laid a cluster of wild white violets 
and milk-white iron weed amid the hot- 
house lilies and smilax. He had gathered 
them on the knoll by the summer-house. 
They were the flowers his mother used 
to love. “My mother sends them to you, 
little sister,” he said. And that evening, as 
he was saying good-by, he felt a move- 
ment of pity toward Mrs. Winslow. She 
kissed him—for the first time in years— 
saying: “Johnny, I shall never forget 
how good it was of you to come. You 
were always good to her.” 

He could have been good friends with 
his stepmother, if he only were free to 
be. But he wasn’t free; and he shut the 
door of his heart, which had been ajar 
for a second, with a resolute bang. Yet 
she was assuredly a devoted wife to his 
father. With that, his thoughts shifted 
again. He wished he hadn’t been—well, 
so argumentative with his father. “I’m 
afraid I came awfully near being bump- 
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tious,” he said with a kind of discouraged 
disgust. “Ill never learn to hold my 
opinions and my tongue at the same time, 
I guess.” 

He went back to those long Sundays 
at Manchester last year and, blended with 
the church-bells and the moan of the surf, 
were his father’s testy criticisms of “so- 
cialist gas-bags,” and flings at Tolstoi’s 
“inflammatory non-resistance.” 

The rugged captain of industry was 
in stern straits of his own. He had begun 
to suspect that the hand of death was 
upon him and the days of his mastership 
were numbered. His first sensation was 
a kind of dull anger. He found himself 
struggling with a besetment of irritabil- 
ity which, oftener than not, would blaze 
out at his son: “Johnny, does Harvard 
turn out many such hot-headed and well- 
meaning idiots as you?” he would growl. 
“TI tell you all your schemes come to, is 
devices to compel the thrifty and saving 
and industrious to pack the lazy scala- 
wags on their shoulders! We may be 
obliged to take care of the weak and the 
damn fools; but we aren’t obliged to take 
care of them their way !” 

Thus would Josiah wave—or rather 
kick—Johnny’s arguments aside. John- 
ny, pale with resentment, had held his 
tongue by sheer will and been glad to see 
Mrs. Winslow’s substantial figure in the 
doorway. She often interrupted hot dis- 
putes; she often held both sides away 
from dangerous subjects. Perhaps he 
owed her gratitude as well as respect, 
Johnny admitted to himself, now. He 
could pity her to-day; and it was with a 
weary sigh that he turned away from the 
window, as if he could push his memories 
from him with the action. 


CHAPTER II 


FATHER AND SON 


The brakeman was back again. 
“Say, are you Mr. John G. C. Wins- 
low?” said the brakeman, putting a slip 


of paper into Johnny’s hand. “Special 
waiting at Joliet.” 

The despatch was signed “Alan G. 
Raimund,” and it simply announced that 
a special would be in readiness; but it 
struck cold on Johnny’s heart, for he 
argued, instantly, that had there been 
any change for the better in his father’s 
condition there would not be this ominous 
speeding of his journey. He was settling 
back into his seat and his dreary reverie, 
when his eye lighted on the man in front. 
With sudden thought of his kindred er- 
rand, Johnny touched his shoulder. 

“Aren’t you going to Fairport to a 
sick mother?” said Johnny. 

“Ves,” 

“T have a special waiting for me at 
Joliet ; will you come with me?” 

So it happened that, at Joliet, the 
freckled young man took a seat opposite 
Johnny, in the car which was in waiting. 

'“Ain’t you young Winslow?” said he; 
and on Johnny’s assent: “I expect you’re 
going on to see your father?” Johnny 
nodded. 

. “I was awful sorry to hear he was so 
sick. But you can’t tell; often things 
will take a turn, even when the doctors 
have given a man up. You look some 
like you looked when you were a boy,” 
continued his new acquaintance. “I sup- 
pose you don’t remember the last time 
we talked together—up back of your 
house? I came for milk and you gave me 
a five-dollar gold piece. My name is Wil- 
liam Bates.” 

“J do remember,”’—Johnny felt a 
flicker of interest ; “did you run away?” 

“Sure. My mother and I. Went to 
Chicago, where I’ve got on fairly well; 
and I am glad of this chance to pay you 
back that V—” 

“T daresay you have paid it more than 
once already, by giving it to some one 
that needed it.” 

“That doesn’t count.” He tendered 
Johnny the money. 

“No,” said Johnny, “I gave it, I 
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didn’t lend it. Don’t owe me money, owe 
me a kindness.” 

The young man replaced the bank- 
note rather reluctantly. “I’ve always 
felt that way,” he explained, “but I’d 
sorter like to do something more di- 
rect. I did smooth the boys over when 
the molders were getting giddy and want- 
ing to go on a strike at the Old Colony 
Plow Works. I guess your father’s told 
you of that. It was a year ago, last 
spring.” 

Johnny confessed that he hadn’t heard ; 
he felt a twinge at the remembrance of 
his scanty curiosity in his father’s con- 
cerns. 

“Well,” said the young man, “I 
thought he would have spoken; maybe 
he didn’t think so much of it as he 
seemed; but it really did save him a 
strike—” 

“I know he was grateful; but—lI’ve 
been at college; I haven’t seen much of 
my people for years, only occasional Sun- 
day trips to the shore.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the young man, who 
had been wearing a crestfallen and faint- 
ly resentful air. “Well, your father is all 
right. I wish there was more like him; 
though some folks would say I might be 
out of a job if there was.” 

“What is your job?” asked Johnny, 
politely. 

“Corresponding Representative and 
business agent of Chicago Local 25 of 
the Molders’ Union. I was a molder— 
but I found out pretty soon that I could 
work with my head as well as my fists; so 
I’m what you folks call one of those 
damned walking delegates.” 

Johnny did not show the expected 
shock. “Tell me,” said he, “is this union 
movement going to go on increasing, or 
will the men fall out?” 

“It’s going,” said Billy, “to grow like 
a prairie fire. And there’s something else 
will grow—the men that run ’em. There’s 
jest as much politics and jest as much 
need of smartness in unions as anywhere.” 


“Just as much,” agreed Johnny, “and 
more need for honesty. It seems to me 
about the meanest man going is a labor 
leader who sells out his union.” 

The walking delegate looked at him 
keenly as if suspicious of masked sarcasm, 
but he nodded. “Oh, I’m straight all 
right. Still, speaking on the square, jest 
you’n me, for I can see you’re white, 7 
can tell you there’s been many a strike 
sold out that’s been a lot better for the 
strikers than if the business agents had 
run straight. There’s a general impres- 
sion we fellers cook up most of the trou- 
ble; well, we don’t. More times than 
you’d guess, we’re as moderate as we can 
be and hold our jobs.” 

“Who does make the trouble, then?” 

“The radicals and the kids. The radi- 
cals always want the earth and the kids 
are always ready for a row just for the 
fun of it! They’ve no wives or homes or 
responsibilities and a strike’s just a bully 
vacation.” 

“What do you mean by kids?” 

“Oh, young larks between eighteen and 
twenty. If *twasn’t for them we could 
hold the others down.” 

“You’re not so very much older than 
twenty yourself, are you?” 

“Well, I’m not superannuated, but I’ve 
always had responsibilities; and I’ve 
thought the whole business out. Another 
thing, I made up my mind not to be a 
fool. I don’t drink. I let the women alone. 
I never bet a nickel. And I mean to get 
on. I mean to have a nice house with a 
piazza, and a bathroom with a white china 
bath-tub, and a horse and buggy and 
keep a hired girl for—”’ He stopped 
short with a sudden quiver of his face— 
“Say, how does a feller forgit for a min- 
nit? I don’t care much whether I have a 
house or anything now she can’t get the 
good of it!” 

Johnny nodded a quick comprehension 
and offered a cigar in a mute sympathy, 
which the other acknowledged with a nod. 
The conversation flagged after this; but 
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a kind of comradeship had grown up be- 
tween them. They talked at intervals. 
Billy told of his boyish struggles and his 
privations ; his mother’s joyous pride over 
his least little advancement, her happiness 
to go back to Fairport. 

Within the last hour of the journey 
both men became restless. As the familiar 
landmarks swung into sight Johnny sud- 
denly found himself trembling; he looked 
over at Bates; the paper before the dele- 
gate’s eyes was rustling. 

“It’s hell, ain’t it?” said Billy. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 

“We're on the bridge,” said Billy; 
‘‘you’ve done me another awful good turn 
and I ain’t likely to forgit it.” 

“We're nearly there,” said Johnny. In 
an agitation beyond his disguising he 
flung himself out of his seat. He strode 
to the platform. He looked on the mighty 
river, silver-gray and almost waveless in 
the calm of summer noon. He could not 
see Overlook. It was hidden amid the foli- 
age shrouding the far-away hills. All the 
lonely grief of his childhood, all the con- 
flict and disillusion of his youth surged 
over his head as the waves surge over a 
defeated and sinking swimmer. The sun- 
dappled fields and waving woodlands were 
verily the tomb of all his boyish hopes 
and loves. Then Johnny smiled faintly ; 
no, not all, little Peggy remained! He 
had seen her a few times since that dismal 
day when he ran away with his mother on 
their futile flight into the world. She was 
grown into a handsome girl with a train 
of admirers. Only a few months ago he 
had heard of her mother’s death. Why 
should he be reminded of Peggy now, 
and with such a curious glow of comfort? 

His first sweeping glance about, from 
the station platform, showed him his fa- 
ther’s carriage. His eye brought back a 
blurred vision of a high, light wagon and 
a smart coachman in whipcord. He 
wished that Michael had come to meet 
him; but at that instant he heard his 
name. Looking down, there was a slim 


girl in black, with shining auburn hair. 
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“Peggy! he cried. 

“I came,” she said; ‘Michael sprained 
his knee, and Aunt Emma couldn’t bear 
some one shouldn’t come.” 

Johnny’s throat failed him, but his 
eyes interrogated her. 

“There is a little change for the bet- 
ter. The doctors hope he will live through 
the night.” 

“Thank you.” Johnny said no more, 
but his eyes went after his companion, 
who was searching the street for a cab, of 
which there seemed no sign at that un- 
usual hour. “He has come on a like er- 
rand,” Johnny explained in an under- 
tone. “I wonder, could I take him with 
us?” 

Peggy glanced at the young man’s sil- 
ver-gray hat, which rested on the back of 
his head, and her features stiffened; but 
the eyes which turned upon Johnny were 
kind as well as beautiful. 

“7 will drive him wherever he wishes to 
go,” said she. “I can go more quickly; 
and you don’t want to lose a minute—” 

“You drive?” 

“Yes, I came in the runabout.” 

“Then perhaps you will drive me; and 
let this man take Mr. Bates,” said 
Johnny. 

“JT don’t in the least mind,” she said. 

“But I do,” said he, approaching 
Bates. 

“There’s another favor,” cried Bates 
in answer to his offer; “depend on it, Mr. 
Winslow, I ain’t going to forget.” 

“T hope she’ll be better than you fear,” 
said Johnny. Their eyes met, and with a 
run Johnny sprang into the runabout, 
calling his message to the coachman as 
Peggy drove him away. The big mare’s 
great flanks went out like the bolt from 
the bow. 

They were going like the wind. A po- 
liceman lifted his arm but recognized the 
driver, glanced at Johnny and let it fall. 

“Don’t be afraid, I shan’t run over any 
children,” said Peggy, “I’m keeping a 
sharp lookout.” 

“You are a splendid whip; still, on ac- 
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count of the children, we might ease up a 
little here.” 

Peggy made no answer except to 
slacken their pace. 

To steady his mind, Johnny forced 
himself to look at the streets. They were 
changed and grown metropolitan since 
that other dreary day of arrival, when his 
father had borne the little fugitive back 
from Chicago, although the line of shops 
and houses still seemed quaintly low. 

The Patch was covered with little 
houses so fresh with paint that they 
seemed of yesterday. He remembered how 
the lonely child used to dread the scenes 
of spoliation and dispossession which he 
imagined. For years he had brooded over 
possible tragedies. Now, recalling the 
squalor of the past and contrasting it 
with the present scene, he excused his 
father. Perhaps his father had always 
meant well; surely he ought to have be- 
lieved thus much in his defense,—he, his 
only son. 

The horse’s head had turned. Johnny 
came out of a fantastic and somber rev- 
erie to feel the thicker beating of his 
heart and the chill of the Overlook trees. 

He glanced at Peggy. “You always 
were brave, Johnny,” said she; her own 
lips were held tightly. 

“All right, Peggy,” said he. 

As they reached the house the atmos- 
phere changed, and the strange maid who 
opened the door stepped with elaborate 
softness and gloom; behind her hobbled 
painfully a homespun figure that Johnny 
knew, and the rugged face, with tears 
streaming down its cheeks, he had loved 
all his life. Michael caught him in his 
arms with a sob. 

“He would come, I told him not to,” 
explained the maid; “but he promised 
he’d be quiet—I hope you will, Michael.” 

All the while she was steering both of 
them into the room which had been Jo- 
siah Winslow’s den. “Mrs. Winslow will 
be down directly,” she concluded. 

Johnny looked about the room. He re- 
called his father’s pleasure in it; now he 
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would never see it again. But Johnny did 
not weep. When a dress rustled he turned 
composed and melancholy eyes to the 
doorway. He had been troubled by vague 
visions of Mrs. Winslow in some strange 
new attitude of distempered excitement. 
He had been afraid that he should have to 
kiss her, at least to shake her hand; it was 
inhuman how much he had been afraid of 
this. And really she did not expect him 
to touch her. She said: “Can you come 
upstairs now?” Nothing else. 

A young woman in a white cap and 
apron and a blue and white striped cot- 
ton gown opened the door for them, while 
she herself passed into the hall. 

“Here’s Johnny, dear,” said Mrs. 
Winslow. 

“Hullo, Johnny, you made good time!” 
It was his father’s old face and it was his 
father’s old voice that hailed him. 

He got his own voice and he said some- 
thing—about the special; he was glad to 
find it. 

“Ought to have told you before—she 
wanted me to; but the blamed thing has 
been going on so long I got off my guard 
and then it came all of a sudden. Johnny, 
I’ve a lot to say to you; but I'll wait— 
have you had something to eat? I feel 
pretty bad, Emmy.” 

When Mrs. Winslow hastily put a 
glass to his lips she motioned to Johnny 
and he lifted his father’s head. 

“You’ve a nice touch, Johnny,” mur- 
mured the sick man. “You must take care 
of her; and—she’ll explain. I’ve a lot to 
say to you when you’re rested.” 

“Never mind, father dear,” Johnny 
stumbled over the lump that was choking 
him. 

His father lay back on the pillows, 
smiling strangely. ‘“There’s little Peg- 
gy,” said Wiaslow; “dear little Peggy.” 
His eyes opened brightly; he took 
Johnny’s hand and laid it on his wife’s. 
“Help each other, you two,” he whispered, 
“she’s been an awful good wife to me, 
Johnny. You won’t quarrel with her?” 

“Never, father, never!” 


9 
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“That’s good. I’ve a great deal to say 
to you, son; but I want to get a little 
sleep first. He’s going to come out all 
right, Emmy; our boy’ll understand.” 

He closed his eyes in content, and the 
two who loved him best and yet were so 
far apart, sat hand in hand until he was 
quite asleep. 

Before the sun set Josiah Winslow was 
safe from all human perplexities. A little 
space before he died he looked in Johnny’s 
white and careworn features with a grave, 
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yet not unhappy look, saying: “It was 
because I loved you, son; if I get well, it 
won’t need—” 

The sentence drifted into silence. After 
a while he lay very quiet, the sunset on 
his face; but of a sudden he lifted his 
hand and his face was irradiated with a 
smile, as he cried in a clear, pleasant voice, 
“Here, here, little Johnny! let papa help 
you climb!” 

Still smiling, he laid his head on his 


wife’s arm. 


(To be continued) 


AT THE END 
By Charlotte Becker 


= we must make for love a grave, 
May none be there to see 
Save Life, who of illusion gave 
Him light and melody. 


And on his covering let us lay 
A withered rose of joy; 

The little jest of yesterday 
We fashioned for his toy. 


The broken dream we could not mend: 
The hope we might not keep; 

The song that ceased before its end; 
The doubt that would not sleep. 


And last, the garland of the days 
We played his comedy! 

Then go we forth our separate ways, 
And leave him—silently ! 
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LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG 


NOVEMBER NINETEEN : EIGHTEEN HUNDRED SIXTY-THREE 








OUR score and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Now we are engaged ina 
great civil war testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us; that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain, that this Nation under 
God shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth. 















THE DARK STREET 


By Allan P. Ames 


SUALLY their walk home was 
marked by breathless volubility 
on Kitty’s part and adoring at- 
tention on Joe’s; but this evening the 
young man began to realize not only that 
he was carrying the main share of the 
conversation, but that many of his fond 
phrases fell on heedless ears. 

‘“What’s the matter, Kit?” he inquired, 
when his curiosity could rest no longer. 
‘‘Why are you so quiet?” 

“Oh,—nothing,” she replied evasively, 
casting, nevertheless, an uneasy glance 
over her shoulder. 

Joe’s watchful eye caught the look and 
his arm went protectingly around her. 
“Tell me what it is, honey? Do you see 
anything back there?” 

“No, Joe; but I hear something. 
Haven’t you noticed? Stop a minute and 
listen.” 

“Not a sound,” said he, as they re- 
sumed their way. ‘You won’t find many 
stirring so late in this part of the town.” 

“It’s footsteps,” whispered Kitty. 
“T’ve heard them for the last two blocks. 
Joe, I’m sure some one’s following us.” 

“You aren’t afraid, with me, are you?” 
said young Bruce in an injured tone. 

“No, of course not,” she answered, 
with a reassuring look; “but I don’t like 
to have people sneaking behind us in the 
dark. They have no right to. It’s funny 
you haven’t heard them. Now stop talk- 
ing and walk on ; our tip-toes.” 

This worked successfully. From the 
gloom behind came the regular tapping 
of heels on the flagged walk. Joe Bruce 
listened until convinced, then, waiting un- 
til they had passed beyond the twilight 
zone about an electric arc lamp, suddenly 


wheeled and looked back. He was just 


in time to see a small, shadowy form 
dodge behind a tree-box. 

“Ha! You coward, I'll fix you!” he 
muttered; and, regardless of his compan- 
ion’s frightened remonstrance, darted 
toward the place where the figure had dis- 
appeared. 

Not daring to remain alone, Kitty ran 
after him, and reached the tree-box just 
as he. emerged from behind dragging by 
the collar a small, squealing boy. 

“Please, mister, I ain’t done nuthin’,” 
begged the captive. “Lemme go, won’t 
yer; I ain’t done nuthin’.” 

“What do you mean by dogging our 
footsteps, then, and frightening this 
lady?” demanded Bruce, checking a 
smile. 

“TI ain’t had no dog,” protested the 
youngster, vainly squirming to get free; 
“and I didn’t mean to scare the lady, 
neither. Hones’ly I didn’t. Lemme go!” 

“Oh, Joe,” said Kitty, compassion- 
ately flying to the rescue; “‘it’s only a 
baby. Don’t hurt him. Here, let me have 
him.” 

She came closer and took the boy’s 
hand. “Of course you didn’t mean to 
bother us. And I’m sorry this big bully 
of mine has bothered you. But never 
mind; it’s all right now. Don’t cry. 
Please don’t; Joe won’t hurt you. Tell 
me,” she asked, sinking on one knee and 
putting an arm around the child’s quiver- 
ing shoulders, “‘tell me how a little chap 
like you happens to be out on the street 
so late.” : 

Embarrassment now succeeded fear, 
but his struggles ceased and two small 
fists hastily scrubbed the tears from his 
round cheeks. Although too young to 
have gained the pert self-assurance which 
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is their heritage, he was plainly a boy of 
the streets. The night being warm, his 
costume consisted simply of a red cotton 
“sweater” and baggy trousers that 
reached to his ankles and were prevented 
from descending further by a single, taut 
suspender. Below these tattered gar- 
ments appeared a pair of bare feet, above 
a plump, childish face with a shock of 
taffy-colored hair. 

Against the young girl’s mothering 
boyhood protested, but babyhood was still 
the stronger, and gradually he yielded. 

“You needn’t be afraid of my Joe,” 
she said, soothingly; “che wouldn’t hurt 
a fly, even if he is so big. Now won’t you 
tell me what your name is, and why you 
aren’t home in bed?” 

“Me name’s Benny,” answered the 
boy, half-sulkily. “Some of the fellers 
call me Chub; and I stay out late because 
I has to sell me papers.” 

“Benny,” said Bruce, who had re- 
leased his hold on the boy’s collar and 
stood back watching the mothering 
process with admiring approval, “accept 
my apology for handling you so rough. 
You see, in the dark I mistook you for a 
man.” 

“And now maybe you’ll tell us why 
you’ve been following us for the past few 
nights,” put in Kitty. “I’ve heard steps 
behind us several times before,” she said, 
speaking to Bruce, “but haven’t men- 
tioned them for fear you’d make fun of 
me.” 

For a moment the boy hesitated, then 
with a burst of confidence explained: 
“Tt’s so dark and lonesome-like along 
here; an’ sometimes the lights goes out 
an’ it’s pretty scary for a kid like me. 
I don’t mind it down town; but up here 
they ain’t no saloons nor hotels nor drug 
stores open, nor anybody on the street as 
late as this. Gee, but it’s lonesome! 
Sometimes I stay around the hotels an’ 
the railroad station all night, so’s I won’t 
have to go down this street. The other 
night I found out that youse two went 


this way, and since then I’ve been follerin’ 
you, jest for comp’ny. I didn’t think 
you’d mind; but if you don’t like it I 
won’t do it no more.” 

“Well, you needn’t follow us any 
more,” said Kitty, “‘because you can come 
with us. Won’t you like that just as 
well? Come on, Joe; I'll walk between 
you and Benny so you won’t quarrel.” 

“T suppose now that you’ve introduced 
yourself you’d like to know-who we are,” 
observed Joe, as they went thus three- 
abreast down the silent street. “My 
name’s Bruce—Joe Bruce—and this is 
Miss Kitty Edwards.” 

“Oh, I know all about youse two,” in- 
terrupted Benny. “You’re her steady, 
an’ come every night to see her home, 
because she has to work late in the candy 
store. Ain’t that right? I’ve watched 
you.” 

‘So I see,” replied Bruce with a laugh. 
“Well, you’ve sized us up correctly. 
We’re going to get married in the fall, 
and then she won’t have to work in the 
store or be out late any more; will you, 
Kit?” 

“But, Benny, don’t you think I’m 
lucky, having such a fine big ‘steady’ to 
see me safe home,” asked Kitty. “I know 
just how you feel about going down this 
street alone. I’m a fearful, little coward.” 

“Huh! Most ladies are,” was Benny’s 
comment. 

By the time they reached the corner 
where their ways parted the last trace 
of his bashfulness had vanished. 

*Here’s where I turn off,” he an- 
nounced. “TI live half a block down that 
street. A man there keeps a livery stable, 
and he lets me sleep on the blankets. It’s 
mighty comfor’ble, an’ I like it better’n 
the lodging house a great sight. He 
keeps open all night, so that you can go 
to bed when you want to. An’ there ain’t 
any one to make you take a bath, either.” 

Good-nights were exchanged, and the 
boy turned and sped down the dark street 
at the top of his speed, whistling mean- 
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while as loudly as the exertion would per- 
mit. 

“Poor child,” said Kitty, after he had 
passed out of sight; “he’s afraid of the 
dark. We ought to have told him, Joe, 
that he could walk home with us every 
night.” 

As it turned out, however, Miss Ed- 
wards might have spared herself any 
reproach on this score, for the following 
night found Benny waiting in front of 
the candy store, and when she and her 
sweetheart appeared he joined them with- 
out waiting for further encouragement 
than the girl’s welcoming smile. Bruce 
accepted the arrangement philosophical- 
ly, contenting himself with what oppor- 
tunities for loverlike attentions were af- 
forded by the shadowy spaces between 
the recurring electric lights. 

On the third night he met them as 
usual, but this time proposed a slight 
change in the customary program. When 
they reached the corner of the street 
where the livery stable was situated, in- 
stead of leaving in his former precipitous 
manner, he waited, and after some hesita- 
tion remarked : 

“Say, I have to pass an. awful black 
alley down there. You can see it from 
here.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Kitty. “Would you 
like to have us go as far as your door 
with you?” 

“No; that would make you too much 
bother ; but if you’d jest wait here on the 
corner till I got past I wouldn’t mind so 
much.” 

“But you couldn’t see us,” said Joe. 

“That: wouldn’t make no diffrunce if 
I knew you were here,” replied the boy. 
“And say, about the time I get to the al- 
ley you might whistle, good and loud. 
The stable ’s only a couple of doors be- 
low, an’ there’s horses there an’ lights, 
an’ everything’s all right.” 

‘How can we tell when you reach the 
alley ?” 

“Dead easy! I’ll whistle first, just be- 
fore I get there.” 


“Go ahead, then,” laughed Joe; “‘we’ll 
wait.” 

Benny started off, but almost immedi- 
ately stopped and returned. “Say,” he 
inquired, “how’ll I whistle?” 

“Why, just plain whistle,” replied 
Bruce. “Like this—” sounding a long, 
shrill note. 

“No,” objected Benny, “we ought to 
have a reg’ lar signal. Something private- 
like, so’s nobody can fool us. The Injuns 
fool people like that sometimes, you 
know, imitatin’ birds an’ animals. Let’s 
make up some special whistle that’s real 
hard, so that if robbers were layin’ for 
me they couldn’t get onto it. Can’t you 
think of one? [I’m not much good at 
tunes.” 

“T know,” said Kitty. “We girls used 
to do that at school. I tell you what, 
Benny, do you know this?”—puckering 
her red lips and trilling the first bar of 
*“Home, Sweet Home.” 

“Sure I do,” cried the boy, forthwith 
proving his intimacy by finishing the 
verse. 

“Good,” said Kitty. “Now your sig- 
nal can be the first part of the tune, and 
Joe will answer—this way: 

“That’s the stuff,” shouted the young- 
ster, much impressed. ‘“They’ll never get 
onto that, will they?” 

After several rehearsals under Kitty’s 
tuition they parted. Benny disappeared 
in the gloom of the narrow street with 
customary rapidity and in a few seconds 
the notes of his call came floating back 
on the still night air: 

“Be it ever so humble—” 

And, without a break, Bruce took up 
the line: 

“—there’s no-o place like home.” 

Poor little tike,” said Kitty, as she 
laid her hand on the young man’s arm 
and they resumed their walk, “it can’t be 
much of a home for him. I wish we could 
do something for him, Joe.” 

“You see dozens of kids on the street 
every night who are not so well off,” an- 
swered Bruce. “Men that work around 
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horses are generally good-hearted people. 
I haven’t a doubt they treat him kindly. 
But soon we’ll have a home of our own, 
honey ; then we’ll see what we can do. 

“It’s strange, though, he’s so afraid 
of the dark,” Bruce went on, after a 
thoughtful pause. ‘“Wouldn’t you think 
a kid brought up on the streets would 
get used to such things? Somebody must 
have frightened him with boogaboo sto- 
ries when he was a baby; or perhaps he’s 
been reading too many of those blood- 
and-thunder cheap novels.” 

“If he were like the ordinary saucy 
street arab I wouldn’t feel so sorry for 
him,” said Kitty. “But he’s such a piti- 
ful little coward. I can’t imagine him 
growing up to be a man like you, Joe.” 

Joe thought this a propitious moment 
to claim the reward that upon Benny’s 
departure was generally due in recom- 
pense for the self-restraint enforced by 
his company. 

The signal system worked to a charm, 
Benny expressing greater approval at 
each trial. ‘It makes a lot of diffrunce,”’ 
he asserted several evenings later. “I’m 
gettin’ so now I could walk past that al- 
ley real slow—if I wanted to. I only run 
so’s not to keep you waitin’.” 

“What’ll you do after we’re married 
and Miss Edwards stops working in the 
candy store?” asked Joe. 

Benny did not reply; but his shrink- 
ing backward glance was indication 
enough that the dread darkness had lost 
none of its terrors. 

“Benny,” declared the girl, “I believe 
you’re more afraid of it than I am.” 

“T ain’t, neither,” he stoutly protested. 
‘Why, you’re a lady, an’ it ain’t right 
for ladies to be out after dark alone; is it 
now, Mr. Bruce?” 

“Sometimes they can’t help it,” said 
Kitty, “when they have to work nights. 
They haven’t all got some one like Joe 
to see them home.” 

“An’ me,” added the boy, “an’ me, 
too. I help take care of her; don’t I, Mr. 
Bruce?” 


“Of course you do,” answered the 
young man. “Some time I’m thinking of 
letting you escort her home all by your- 
self. Some night when she hasn’t treated 
me right I won’t turn up; then you’ll 
have to. Would you like that?” 

“Say, would I!” responded Benny, 
with an emphasis that left no doubt of his 
sincerity. “Just you try it, if you want 
to find out.” 

It was a threat that Joe had never the 
slightest intention of putting into effect ; 
but within the week chance did it for him. 
On Saturday night rain and the inspir- 
ing touch of a fat jay envelope deter- 
mined him to treat Kitty to a surprise. 
Since no street cars ran in the direction 
of her home, to save her the long tramp 
in the wet he planned to call for her in a 
hansom. All afternoon as he bent over 
his bookkeeper’s desk he had pictured her 
delight and pride, the envy of her com- 
panions and, above all, the cozy ride 
home with the rain beating on the roof 
of the cab. 

What really occurred had never en- 
tered into his rosy expectations: An in- 
experienced cabman mistook his direc- 
tions, and owing to the night’s extraordi- 
nary blackness, drove two miles out of the 
way before the preoccupied lover dis- 
covered where he was being taken. More 
time was lost in the exchange of mutual 
accusations, and when the proper desti- 
nation was reached at last the candy store 
was closed and dark and Kitty nowhere 
to be found. The rain came down in a 
steady drizzle and the street as far as the 
eye could reach was deserted. Bitterly 
disappointed and a trifle anxious, Bruce 
had the cab proceed as fast as the horse 
could drag it along the route they usually 
followed toward Miss Edwards’ home, 
and, peering eagerly ahead, still trusted 
to overtake her. 

Thus came Benny’s opportunity. The 
rain having spoiled trade, he arrived at 
the store fully a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Kitty finished work and there em- 
ployed his leisure gazing through the big 
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plate-glass windows at the alluring scene 
within. He was wet and a trifle cold, and 
the warmth from the cellar made the 
grating in front of the window a most 
desirable place to wait. 

Finally came the closing hour, and he 
marked Kitty with the other girls ar- 
range their counters for over Sunday and 
then stepped to the door to meet them as 
they came forth, fastening their rain 
cloaks and unfurling their umbrellas. 

“Oh, Kit,” called a pretty little blonde 
who was first out, “your fellow ain’t here. 
Guess it was too stormy for him. I didn’t 
know he was one of those fine weather 
beaus.” 

“And he’s not,” responded Kitty, re- 
fusing to get angry. “Rain never fright- 
ened Joe. He isn’t so awful fond of his 
clothes as that little Mr. Folby I saw you 
walking with last Sunday.” 

“You’d better come with us,” said one 
of the others; “it won’t be much longer 
to go round our way.” 

“No,” said Kitty, “I'll wait. Joe is 
sure to be along in a couple of minutes. 
He was never late before.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t catch me waiting 
for any man,” asserted a tall girl with 
flashing, dark eyes. “If he couldn’t keep 
a date, he’d find me gone.” 

“Come along, Kit, and teach him a les- 
son.” 

“No,” repeated Kitty, with determina- 
tion, “I'll wait.” 

And wait she did, while the laughing 
voices died away in the distance and the 
watchman in the store behind them put 
out the lights, drew down the shades and 
locked the door, leaving her and the news- 
boy standing in the sheltering entry with 
the rain descending like a curtain before 
them. 

“I guess he ain’t comin’, Miss Ed- 
wards,” ventured the boy, after a long 
silence. “It’s gettin’ pretty late; hadn’t 
we better be goin’?” 

“Oh, dear!” cried the girl, now on the 
verge of tears. “I’m certain something 
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has happened to him. Do you suppose 
he could have been run over, Benny?” 

“Aw, now don’t get worryin’ about 
him,” replied the boy, cheerfully. “He 
ain’t about you. He knows you're safe 
with me. You’d better come along.” 

It was clear that they could not spend 
the night on the doorstep. During their 
vigil three of the four men that passed 
had glanced with more than polite curi- 
osity at the pretty girl and the ragged 
child beside her, and one of them had 
turned, a few doors beyond, and saun- 
tered back for a second scrutiny. Kitty’s 
mind began to be harassed between anxie- 
ty for Joe, of whose illness or injury she 
grew momentarily more convinced, and 
fears on her own account. It was the same 
man slouching by for the third time— 
she remembered the cloth cap pulled low 
over his eyes—that finally conquered her 
hesitation. ‘Come on, Benny,” said she, 
taking the hand he offered as substitute 
for the arm a few more feet of stature 
would have enabled hinr to place at her 
disposal. “We'll go.” 

As they stepped out into the rain be- 
neath Miss Edward’s umbrella Benny 
felt both the weight and the pride of an 
important responsibility. To his great 
satisfaction, after they turned into the 
side street where the walks were lined 
with trees, he found that Miss Edwards 
acknowledged his. superior skill in follow- 
ing the course by abandoning herself to 
his pilotage. The blackness was so in- 
tense that it was necessary to steer cau- 
tiously by the electric lamps, which shone 
on each corner, small and dim like light- 
houses on far-away headlands. Fog and 
rain had distorted even the most familiar 
land-marks. Not a lighted window 
showed its friendly face. The unseen 
foliage above them whispered in ghostly 
cadences. Even the stones beneath their 
feet seemed strange and unfriendly. 

They walked hand in hand with scarce- 
ly a work between them, except when the 
watchful Benny gave warning of some 
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obstruction. At last they reached the 
street where he was accustomed to turn 
off. Beneath the electric light Kitty 
halted and began to say good-night. 

“Huh! You didn’t think I was goin’ 
to shake you?” inquired the boy in in- 
jured tones. 

“Oh, you’d better not go the rest of 
the way, Benny,” she replied, half-heart- 
edly. “I’m all right now; it’s only a little 
way farther.” 

“No, mam,” said Benny with emphasis. 
“T ain’t goin’ to leave you until I see you 
to your own door. Mr. Bruce said he’d 
trust me to take care of you, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to do the sneak act.” 

“Benny, you’re a brave little boy,” 
said Kitty, patting his hand. “I oughtn’t 
to let you do it; but it’s a dreadfully 
spooky night and I’m such a little cow- 
ard—” 

The sentence ended abruptly in a 
scream of terror; for out of the fathom- 
less shadow behind them sprang a man 
with a cloth cap dragged low over his 
eyes, who seized the speaker’s wrists. 

“Stop that yellin’,” he snarled, press- 
ing one hand against her mouth, “‘and 
fork over your money. Quick now! Don’t 
tell me you haven’t got any, for I was 
lookin’ trough de winder when ye was 
paid.” 

Fright rendered the girl incapable of 
speech or motion, and perceiving her con- 
dition the man removed the hand that had 
stifled the first involuntary scream and 
reached for the purse that dangled at her 
girdle. He was tearing at the clasp when 
Benny recovered from his surprise and 
sprang upon him like a wolf cub. The 
hand on the purse was opposite his mouth 
and without hesitation he buried his sharp 
teeth in the thumb. With a roar of pain 
Kitty’s assailant released her, and turn- 
ing upon her champion, clutched both 
hands around the small throat and 
dashed him to the ground. Benny’s curly 
head struck the curb, and he lay still 
without a moan. 


The footpad, with blood streaming 
from his injured thumb, had drawn back 
as if to launch a kick at the prostrate 
body, when a shout and the rattle of 
wheels down the street checked his foot 
in mid air. With a last futile snatch at 
Kitty’s purse, he disappeared in the 
darkness. The clatter of his feet on the 
wet pavement was still waking the echoes 
of, the silent street when a cab dashed up 
to the corner and Joe Bruce leaped out 
and caught the half-fainting girl in his 
arms. 

Benny was picked up unconscious, 
with an ugly gash in the back of his head, 
carried to the cab and held in Bruce’s 
arms, while Kitty strove to stanch the 
blood that ran from the gash in his head. 

“To the hospital,” cried Joe to the 
driver, “‘and don’t lose a minute getting 
there.” 

Rudely as she had been shocked by the 
footpad’s assault, that midnight visit to 
the house of suffering was the part of the 
evening’s experience that marked itself 
most indelibly on Kitty Edwards’ mem- 
ory. After her lover had left the boy 
to the care of two young internes in the 
room where accident cases were received, 
they sat and waited in a little chamber 
adjoining. Though Joe’s warm arm was 
around her and her head on his shoulder, 
her thoughts were of the small, white 
face she had last seen on the operating 
table in the room beyond. About her lay 
the great building, panting. beneath its 
burden of pain. The air that stole down 
from the silent wards, with their endless 
vistas of faces, white and drawn like Ben- 
ny’s, whispered of agony and despair. 
From the other side of the door where 
the surgeons were at work came at infre- 
quent intervals the click of steel, grue- 
somely suggestive. 

At last, after what seemed a whole 
night of waiting, the door opened and an 
attendant appeared. 

“Didn’t break the skull,” he announced 
cheeringly ; “only a scalp wound. Pretty 
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deep; but in a week he'll be as good as 
ever. He’s still unconscious, but we’ve 
made him more presentable, and if the 
lady wants to see him again she’d better 
come now before he’s sent upstairs.” 

Benny lay just where they had left 
him; but now there were no traces of 
blood and his curly head was almost hid- 
den by bandages. Kitty, with a little cry, 
glided to his side and took one of the limp 
hands in her warm clasp. At her touch 
the boy stirred slightly, like an uneasy 
sleeper, and over his face crept an expres- 
sion of anxiety. Then all at once he be- 
gan to speak, in a faint, far-away voice: 

“It’s pretty dark and lonesome for a 
kid like me. You don’t think I’m a sissy, 
do you, for bein’ afraid in the dark?” 

“No, dear, no,” said the girl in 
smothered tones; “‘you’re a brave, brave 
little boy.” 

“I don’t mind passin’ the alley, now 
that you’re watchin me,” he rambled on. 

A short silence, then— ‘We’re almost 
to the corner. You'll wait, won’t you, un- 
til I get past?” 

“Yes, yes; we'll wait,” replied Kitty 
hastily. She was beginning to under- 
stand the fantasy that troubled his de- 
lirium. 

“Good—night,” said Benny. 

Presently Kitty saw the pale lips 
pucker and half expected to hear them 
whistle the familiar signal. But the ef- 
fort, apparently, was too severe, and 
after a moment of tenseness they relaxed 
and the unconscious face took on a look 
of apprehension. 

“Quick, Joe,” she whispered to her 
lover, who stood beside her. “Quick, 
whistle. He’s waiting for the answer.” 

Then Bruce understood, and, conquer- 
ing a certain tremulousness of the lips, 


sounded the final notes of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

As Benny listened, the wildness and 
pain faded out of his face and he turned 
puzzled, but rational eyes upon the cou- 
ple bending over him. 

“Are—you—all—right, Miss Ed- 
wards?” he inquired, weakly. “Did I— 
scare him off ?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied the girl. “Thanks 
to you, I’m safe and sound.” 

“T guess I’ve been off me nut, a little,” 
remarked Benny with an apologetic 
grin. “He soaked me pretty hard. 
Where’d Mr. Bruce come from?” 

They told him what had happened 
from the time he had been struck down. 

“Gee!” he murmured disconsolately. 
“T wish I could of hung onto him a little 
longer, Mr. Bruce, until you came.” 

“Never mind, old man,” said Bruce; 
“he won’t dare to bother Miss Edwards 
again. Besides,” he went on, regardless 
of Kitty’s warning signals, “she won’t 
have to do any more walking home after 
dark, except when we go to the theater 
or some such place. They raised my pay 
to-day, so we’ve decided to hurry up the 
wedding, and Kitty’s going to give up 
her job so she can begin getting ready.” 

Benny received the news with anything 
but an air of joy, but the selfish emotion 
was quickly put down and he answered 
with a smile: “Glad to hear it. The 
streets ain’t no place for a lady at night, 
even with escorts like you and me, are 
they, Mr. Bruce?” 

Bruce laughed happily and told the 
youngster he was quite right. But Kitty 
only bent and kissed him, and when she 
raised her head a little damp spot re- 
mained where her cheek had brushed his 
bandage. 
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HE death of Theodore Thomas, con- 

ductor of the Chicago Orchestra and 
eminent musical scholar, has, at this time, 
a peculiar pathos. He looked into his prom- 
ised land and failed at the border. That is 
to say, for a quarter of a century or more, 
it has been his dream to see a hall erected 
for the exclusive use of a great orchestra 
which he should conduct. This dream at- 
tained partial realization. That it was but 
partial, that certain features in the hall 
were a bitter disappointment to him, ap- 
pears to be an incontestable fact. The first 
program performed in the hall is said to 
have caused the venerable conductor to shed 
tears of disappointment, and whether this 
be true or not, it is undeniable that the suc- 
ceeding programs were confined to melodi- 
ous works by Mozart, Schubert and Schu- 
mann, and that the bolder compositions of 
more modern writers, in which brass plays 
its emphatic part, were not included. He 
found his dearest dream half frustrated by 
unscientific workmanship, and his mental 
distress must have been bitter indeed. In 
another sense the hall was the direct cause 
of his death. Orchestra and audience were 
admitted to the building while the plaster- 
ing was still green. Mr. Thomas, always 
susceptible to chill and a sufferer both from 
neuralgia and rheumatism, incurred a cold, 
and gradually developed pneumonia, and 
this disease, almost invariably fatal to a man 
of his age, carried him away on the fourth 
of January. 

Mr. Thomas was not an American by 
birth. He was born at Essens, Hanover, 
Germany, in the year 1835, and at the age 
of six made his debut as a violinist. In 1845 
he came to this country and played as a 


soloist in New York, and in the South, 
where he went on a concert tour which oc- 
cupied him for two years, and in which he 
tested his abilities as a musician. After re- 
turning to New York he soon ceased to fill 
the réle of soloist, and became an orchestra 
conductor. With other musicians he gave 
annual series of concerts. From 1862 till 
1891 he was associated with now one and 


‘now another philharmonic society. He then 


became conductor of the Chicago Orchestra, 
enjoying many additional honors. He con- 
ducted the Cincinnati biennial musical fes- 
tivals, the American Opera Company, the 
music of the Columbian Exposition, and had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he steadily 
and surely elevated the taste of the music 
lovers of the second city in the United 
States. His own taste altered, too, and 
showed an almost uninterrupted trend to- 
ward scholarly music. It is true that his 
programs contained dramatic numbers by 
Elgar, by Richard Strauss, and the more 
picturesque of the modern men, but his sym- 
pathy was, not with the writers of pro- 
gram or descriptive music, but with Bach 
and with Beethoven. Magnificently as he 
now and then presented Wagner, he did not 
attain to the fine éclat of certain other con- 
ductors whose baton marked the stormy 
tempo of the Wagnerian measure. But his 
interpretation of Bach and of Beethoven 
was almost unrivaled. He wished to in- 
fluence his listeners to an appreciation of the 
superlative harmonic beauties of the com- 
positions of these masters. The startling in 
music was an offense to him. He was never, 
even in his most elevated moments, a man to 
be swept off his feet by music. It did not 
intoxicate him. His manner of conducting 
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his orchestra was indicative of a scholarly, 
strong, simple personality. His mind was 
of a scientific cast, and he was able at all 
times to hold himself and his orchestra in 
hand. Seldom indeed, if ever, did his corps 
of obedient musicians burst into a flame of 
expression, such as was the privilege to see 
them do on the occasion when Richard 
Strauss stood in the place of Thomas to 
conduct the presentation of his own compo- 
sitions. Temperate in his expression as in 
his life, intellectual rather than emotional, 
dominating but not inspiring, he succeeded 
in forming an orchestra of such distinction 
that it will compare favorably, it is gener- 
ally conceded, with any in existence to-day. 
This great instrument of many parts 
Thomas leaves behind him, the living evi- 
dence of his leadership, his perseverance, 
his taste and his scholarship. 

The Chicago orchestra finds itself with- 
out a leader, housed in a limited hall, to 
which few save the holders of season tickets 
may have access, a hall with an enormous 
stage, a defective auditorium, a preposterous 
balcony and gallery, a hundred minor de- 
fects and one defect extraordinary—eccen- 
tric accoustics. At the outset of what was 
meant to be the greatest period of its ex- 
istence, these misfortunes confront the or- 
chestra. Rumors of dissatisfaction against 
the limitations of the hall are so loud that it 
seems not unlikely that even if Mr. Thomas 
had lived, a new orchestra would have been 
formed to. provide the people with the 
music of which they have been deprived by 
the removal. of the orchestra to its present 
fashionable, exclusive and closely limited 
quarters. The tragedy of Mr. Thomas’ 
death is intensified by these conditions, 
which have detracted from the satisfaction 
that was felt in seeing this ever-earnest, 
talented and distinguished musician placed 
in a building set apart for him and his men. 
This inauspicious conclusion to a life of rare 
attainments is due to the haste and thought- 
lessness which are among the worst charac- 
teristics of the nation. Mr. Thomas was ex- 
posed unnecessarily to danger by those 
whose duty it should have been to protect 
him, even from himself. His distinguished 
career is ended, and it seems to be the mel- 
ancholy fact that he died conscious of his 
frustrated dream, and well-nigh discouraged 
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at the outcome of all his contrivings and la- 
bors. 


E Bevel singular person who chooses to 
hide himself behind the pseudonym of 
“O. Henry,” but who in reality is Sydney 
Porter, late of Texas but now of New York 
City, has dove-tailed into book form a num- 
ber of his magazine stories, together with 
some new material. The result is “Cab- 
bages and Kings,” a very clever bit of liter- 
ary cabinet making, and an uproariously 
funny tale. There is a freshness and spon- 
taniety about O. Henry that reminds one 
of W. W. Jacobs, but his humor is American 
instead of English. His fertility of inven- 
tion is remarkable and his fun is not forced. 
Moreover, his people are not merely lay fig- 
ures, but have a great deal of lifelike char- 
acter. In two years he has developed into 
one of the most sought after of magazine 
writers in the country. 


R. John Johannsen, an artist of Chi- 
cago, returned to the Committee of 
Awards of the St. Louis Exposition the 
medal bestowed upon him for a picture ex- 
hibited in the American Department. His 
reason was definite. No distinction, he 
averred, attached to the bestowal of a medal 
by this committee, since every artist from 
Chicago who had exhibited had been sim- 
ilarly complimented. A few wholesome re- 
bukes of this character might affect our 
complaisant American committees, who are 
too frequently the possessors of much good 
nature but of atrophied artistic consciences. 
As the successful politician enjoys the free 
bestowal of office, and the enthusiastic critic 
“admires” to praise the books of his friends, 
so the blithe committees of award cast 
abroad their favors with liberal hand. The 
American custom of “jollying” is becoming 
every year more widespread, and it is 
reaching the place where it defeats itself. 
The official compliments are recognized for 
what they are, and the proud artist, con- 
scious of his merit, is affronted by the sup- 
position that he requires so puerile a form 
of encouragement. Time was when the cer- 
tificate of graduation from an American 
university meant little. That day is past. 
But our art activities still remain crude, ex- 
pectant and upon a standard of their own. 
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Artistically we are not full grown; and a 
few sharp rebukes may impel us, with un- 
expected celerity, in the growing-up process. 


HEN Blanche Walsh, that actress of 
undeniable but rather turgid ability, 
offered in Chicago a play bearing the title 
“The Kreutzer Sonata” there was an im- 
pression abroad that a characterization of 
Tolstoi’s novel had been effected. This 
proved not to be the case, and the adapters 
have been frank to confess their dissatisfac- 
tion with the title, which was assumed mere- 
ly because both the Sonata of Beethoven and 
the novel of Tolstoi played a conspicuous 
part in a drama of extraordinary qualities. 

The public was taken into the confidence 
of the management and requested to assist 
in finding a new and more appropriate title 
before the piece should be taken to New 
York. 

The play, the plot of which was provided 
by Mr. Jacob Gordin, had evidently re- 
ceived additional treatment at the hands of 
some one intimately acquainted with Ameri- 
can life, and possessing fine qualities of im- 
agination and sympathy, by which the ap- 
palling tale is almost redeemed from bru- 
tality. Seldom has characterization upon 
the stage been more psychological or more 
consistent than in this stage-story, which the 
unthinking but fastidious observer might 
hastily pass over as sensational. 

Not to enter upon a recountal of the play, 
let it suffice that the interest centers around 
the Freidlanders, a Russian Jewish family 
transplanted to America. There are pre- 
sented those sharp contrasts between Euro- 
pean and American ideals, which affronting 
at first, and then fascinating the immigrant, 
bring about gradually a dissolution of ethi- 
cal standards. Not until recently has the 
American gained even an inkling of the 
causes of the restlessness, the arrogance and 
the lawlessness of the transplanted Euro- 
pean. But of late years, through the help of 
sympathetic sociologists, working in settle- 
ments and elsewhere, it has become apparent 
that the European in coming to this country 
undergoes, first, a sense of elation at his 
freedom and his privileges, then a shock to 
his sensibilities, then a conviction that he is 
entitled to license, and finally a development 
of aggressive selfishness. He feels that to 


“get on” in America, he must be “smart.” 
His old, settled environment is no longer 
about him to remind him of an inherited 
code of ethics. His careful religious habits 
are displaced by a life insistently secular. 
At once unable to stand up to the priv- 
ileges of individualistic life and yet intox- 
icated with the idea of this individualism, 
the young immigrant becomes blatantly im- 
moral and systematically disrespectful to his 
parents. He sees in their tenacious hold 
upon old ideas and customs only something 
ridiculous and old-fashioned, for which he 
apologizes. He looks down on them because 
they have not his facility with the tongue of 
the new land; and, eager to be utterly Amer- 
icanized, he flaunts his independence in their 
faces till they grow bitter at America, which 
they find themselves unable to respect. Their 
Utopian dreams concerning it have been 
rudely shattered. They find themselves in 
the way—of all humiliations the most dis- 
concerting! They have exchanged the fa- 
miliar sorrows of the old world for the in- 
sults, the confusions and contumelies of a 
new land, where, it appears to them, nothing 
is respected save money, where religion is 
slighted, where a premium is placed on self- 
ishness, and where old age is despised be- 
cause of its ineptness. The ceremonies and 
the established diversions of the old world 
do not exist in this new land of fierce and 
terrible life. Nothing seems lovely. There 
comes over these bewildered old immigrants 
a homesickness as of death. They idealize 
the country they have left and turn upon the 
land of their adoption the eye of acrid mis- 
understanding. 

These conditions, these emotions and pas- 
sions are set forth with intense feeling in 
‘The Kreutzer Sonata” and under the spell 
of psychology so moving, large audiences 
sat in demonstrative sympathy at McVick- 
er’s theater night after night. . 

Wit and pathos, the tragedy of sad old 
souls and the farce of flamboyant young 
ones offset each other and furnished an in- 
terest so strong that the revolting tale and 
its appalling denouement were half forgot- 
ten and wholly forgiven. But this is not to 
say that the story of a woman doubly be- 
trayed and terrible as an angel in her ven- 
geance, was not consistent, or not the log- 
ical outcome of conditions such as were por- 
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trayed. It was convincing enough, but so 
terrible as to transcend the limits set by art, 
which, when they admit the horrible, cloak 
it with awful beauty, as in “Othello.” In a 
realistic drama, however, this can not be 
done as it was in the blank verse tragedy. 
It may be a vain suspicion, but it would ap- 
pear to the critical observer that the plot of 
“The Kreutzer Sonata” was devised by one 
person, and the delicate imaginative work of 
the piece, so subtile, natural and moving, 
was the performance of another, and, pos- 
sibly, a woman. 


R. Elliott Flower, author of “Delight- 

ful Dodd” and various other happy 
sketches, is an attractive figure among west- 
ern writers. Not the least of his admirers 
are the press clipping men, one of whom 
addressed him recently in this manner: 

“Dear Sir: Shall we gather all items from 
newspapers that have reference to your 
marriage? These items would form a de- 
lightful souvenir. We suggest this because 
it is our custom to do this quite regularly 
now.” 

That the suggestion pleased Mr. Flower’s 
fancy may be seen from his reply, which 
was as follows: 

“Gentlemen: I am glad you suggested 
collecting notices of my marriage. I never 
would have thought of it otherwise, and I 
can readily see that a collection of such 
notices, handsomely bound, would be, as you 
say, ‘a delightful souvenir.’ I don’t know 
that I would care for them myself, but 
doubtless my wife would. Or my daugh- 
ters. Girls surely ought to be interested in 
notices of their parents’ wedding, don’t you 
think? 

“I believe I shall take all the notices of 
my wedding that you can send me, and I 
shall be glad to pay for them at the rate of 
fifty cents each, which, I understand, is 
considerably in excess of your usual charge. 

“Possibly it would facilitate your work in 
the collection of these notices if I tell you 
that I was married December 27, 1887. 
Even with this help, you may experience 
some difficulty getting enough for a book. 
It; is my recollection that one country daily 
alone recognized the far-reaching im- 
portance of this event and ‘spread itself,’ 
while such metropolitan papers as did not 


ignore it entirely gave it only four or five 
lines. If I had it to do over again, I’d in- 
sist upon eloping. That’s the way to get 
press notices. Gratefully yours, 


—— is nothing more amusing to the 
real book-lovers than the hair-splitting 
critic, and when one of these gets after an- 
other of the same kidney, the result is both 
exhilarating and farcical. Sidney Lee, the 
English writer, is picked up by a New 
Haven critic on the subject of Sterne, and in 
two earnest columns published in a New 
York literary journal, the world is enlight- 
ened on a number of details relating to the 
author of “Tristram Shandy.” Mr. Lee says 
that the second edition of “Tristram” was 
published in April, 1760. Mr. Cross, of 
New Haven, shows that it was published in 
May of that year. Mr. Lee avers Sterne got 
the offer of the Coxwold curacy in May, 
1760. Mr. Cross insists the offer was made 
in March. All these years our enjoyment of 
“The Sentimental Journey” and “Tris- 
tram” has been founded and sustained by 
the idea that Sterne’s curacy began in May, 
1760. Now we perceive that that enjoy- 
ment was misplaced by two months. And 
our confidence is further shaken when we 
discover that instead of meeting the famous 
Eliza in December, 1766, as we had always 
supposed, Sterne did not know her till Janu- 
ary, 1767. These are indeed grave affairs, 
and have their bearings upon Sterne’s posi- 
tion in English literature! Such confusion 
only goes to show how carefully we should 
keep the record of our contemporary great 
ones, noting the week in which Winston 
Churchill became an innkeeper to the illu- 
minati; the precise number of postpone- 
ments and changes of title of Stephen Phil- 
lips’ dramas, and ascertaining to a day the 
appearance of Richard Harding Davis’s 
bull pup in the field of fiction. Let us be 
exact wherever we are. 


_— Ellen Thornycroft Fowler wrote 
“Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” her 
publishers sold fifty thousand of that pleas- 
ing if rot remarkable book. Since then she 
has written a number of novels, and a very 
recent one entitled “Kate of Kate Hall.” It 
is a good story, with a strong, firm touch and 
a charming imaginative quality. Miss Fow- 
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ler is free to admit that her husband, Mr. 
Felkin, has collaborated with her to some ex- 
tent, and in this admission she shows more 
frankness than do many authors, The 
writer is able to recall several instances in 
which the death of husband or wife, or 
their separation, has brought to naught the 
achievements of the celebrated member of 
the partnership. In each of these cases the 
public was unaware and unsuspecting of the 
existence of creative ability in the silent 
member of the matrimonial firm. Two 
minds are often much better than one, it 
appears, but it is to be urged that one mind 
should remain in firm control of a book. 
Suggestions are acceptable, but collabora- 
tion by half and half, so to speak, means 
artistic disaster as a general thing. A book, 
like a boat, needs a captain. 


OSEPH Conrad is reported as saying: 

“What I am trying to achieve is, by the 
power of the written word to make you 
hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, to 
make you see. That—and no more, and it 
is everything. If I succeed you shall find 
there, according to your deserts, encour- 
agement, consolation, fear, charm—all you 
demand; and perhaps, also, that glimpse of 
truth for which you have forgotten to ask.” 

If Conrad does this,—and it looks as if 
he might,—he will be one in achievement 
with Robert Louis Stevenson. Stevenson 
was frequently a disappointment. His nov- 
els do not seem ever to attain to the height 
of his ability. More was continually ex- 
pected of him than he performed. The 
glimpses of the man shown in his essays re- 
vealed a depth and richness of nature and 
of understanding never borne out in his 
fiction. Yet, in spite of his limitations, he 
had the faculty of making the reader 
“see.” It might be that he saw nothing 
more than two desperate wastrels skulking 
at dawn on the white beach of a coral 
isle, hungry, insolent and ripe for villainy. 
But they were not shadowy imps of the 
imagination, but menacing, pathetic and 
revolting figures whose swarthy bodies 
seemed to live and breathe before the eyes, 
and whose contrivances and conspiracies 
held the attention as closely as if the men 
had been heroes and their talk of worthy 
needs. The sea, the land, the sky, the men, 
became actual. The written English was, 
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by Stevenson’s manipulation, so facile an 
instrument that its existence became im- 
palpable. Events rather than words, 
seemed to pass before the reader’s con- 
sciousness. Clear, definite, unaffected, ap- 
propriate and adequate, the pellucid Eng- 
lish flowed along like a stream between 
deep banks. Stevenson desired to write 
well. He had no ulterior motive. He was 
a writer! Conrad can be no more—but it 
is probable, if one may judge by present 
signs, that he will be so much. 


** ADAPTED from the French” is a phrase 

that means a great deal; we might 
place a special emphasis on the word 
“adapted.” Mme. Réjane will teach us this 
during her present tour. For the original of 
the “Marriage of Kitty”, called “La Pas- 
serelle”, is the vulgarity that comes only 
from a certain French tendency, and, even 
with our lawlessness and crime, is worse 
than our worst, since it is ever present and 
smacks of a national understanding of its 
external, suggestive humor. It is well to 
bear this in mind while viewing Mme. 
Réjane’s repertoire. She has come over as 
a French woman playing “Zaza”, “Sapho”, 
“Camille” and others of an even more 
doubtful nature. Wonderful is her sincere 
emotion in such demands as the role of 
Zaza, yet, let us, after seeing her acting, 
which is indisputably high in naturalness 
and shading—let us say: This is what is 
purely foreign, and without a message to 
us; therefore, give us a protective tariff of 
opinion so high as to prevent the trial of 
another repertoire quite like it. 

Otis Skinner adapted the “Le Chemi- 
neau” of Jean Richepin in “The Harvester”, 
which though melodramatic, showed him an 
artist of rare reading ability. Mme. 
Réjane’s plays will teach us to realize how 
it must have been toned down. “Granny”, 
itself from the French, contains possibilities 
of French treatment that would make sweet- 
ness blush. But “Les Affaires sont Affaires” 
matter-of-factly translated “Business is 
Business”, may receive from America (in 
its adapted form) unqualified approval, 
since it bears a stinging, but strong lesson 
for all who blind themselves to an existence 
lived between dollars and cents. Mr. Crane’s 
work in the réle of the commercial father 
is a praiseworthy study. 
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THOMAS DIXON 
Author of * The Clansman” 


R. W. D. Howells, after passing sev- 

eral very delightful months in Eng- 
land, has settled comfortably in San Remo, 
Italy, for the winter. With Mrs. Howells 
and his daughter, Mildred, he has taken a 
house and begun housekeeping after the 
Italian fashion. Mr. Howells loves Italy 
probably in a way that he loves no other 
country. As a young man, when the world 
was especially rosy to him, he spent the four 
years of the Civil War as consul to Venice, 
and he lost. his heart to the Italians. He is 
fond now of saying that most good things 
in the way of literature, art, and science, 
emanate straight from Italy. Some one has 
suggested, by the way, that those four years 
in Venice may have been the original cause 
of his taking the severe attitude toward the 
English that he has since shown so often in 


his books. Venice was then, as it still is, a 
great resort for English tourists and the 
English were by no means over-sympathetic 
with the North. The work that Mr. Howells 
did in England last summer and in the au- 
tumn shows that, in spite of the honors paid 
him by Oxford, and by the leading literary 
men, he still has reservations on the sub- 
ject of the manners and customs and the 
state of mind of the English people. 

No matter where Mr. Howells is, he 
keeps systematically at work. The longer 
he lives the more richly stored his mind be- 
comes, and the more he has to write about. 
The secret of his productiveness is simply 
that he rarely fails to go to his desk at ten 
o’clock in the morning and to stay there till 
one. Then, however, his daily tasks are by 
no means completed. His correspondence 
alone consumes a large part of the time that 
he ought to give to resting. He is in con- 
stant communication, not only with friends, 
but with aspiring writers who solicit his en- 
couragement. Moreover, he is often bur- 
dened with the manuscript-works of these 
writers. At San Remo he will probably be 
spared this infliction. In recent years he 
has had the satisfaction of seeing several of 
his protégés achieve success, among others 
Hamlin Garland, Owen Wister, Stephen 
Crane and Brand Whitlock. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that 
the book which secured for Mr. Howells his 
appointment to Venice was a campaign 
“Life of Lincoln.” The book, which has a 
place in the public libraries, was written in 
a style that the admirers of Howells might 
easily recognize, though it does not contain 
so many graceful turns of expression as the 
author now permits himself. So far as it 
goes, it is extremely well done; but, of ne- 
cessity, it had to stop where the most im- 
portant period of Lincoln’s career began. 


T is not often that a publisher can find a 
woman or a man, for that matter, to do a 
piece of work like Ida M. Tarbell’s “His- 
tory of the Standard Oil Company.” The 
more this remarkable book is examined the 
greater will become the reader’s admiration 
for its completeness, its breadth and its ut- 
ter fairness. The key-note is impartiality. 
Miss Tarbell did not have to indulge in any 
editorial comment or to point out the real 
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character of this gigantic monopoly. She 
merely had to set down the examinations of 
its officers before the various congressional 
committees of investigation, and before the 
industrial and interstate commerce commis- 
sions, and to print the statistics of the com- 
pany itself. 

She went directly to the Standard Oil offi- 
cials for her information, and to their credit 
be it said that they offered her, voluntarily, 
their records and reports, although she 
plainly told them that the information 
would be freely used and that she reserved 
the right to draw what inference she pleased 
from the information. Never by govern- 
ment commission or private experts has a 
more complete or fair report been made of a 
concern of this sort. It speaks powerfully 
for Miss Tarbell’s industry, her insight 
into unfamiliar things and her grasp of the 
colossal problem. 


R. Wilfred Ward has done well in pre- 
senting to the English reading public 
his serious and fine memoir of Aubrey de 
Vere, the Irish poet, whose patriotism, 
scholarship and intense religious convic- 
tions made him notable. Mr. de Vere had 
many close friends as well as countless ad- 
mirers in this country, and he always held 
himself to respond to overtures of friend- 
ship, whether they were made at a distance, 
or face to face. It is true that he had a me- 
dieval quality about him, and loved ancient 
and beautiful things. This was a part of 
his inheritance. Such devotion to the es- 
thetic was a tradition in his family. What- 
ever was dark, rich, and mysterious in art 
appealed to him. But there was another 
side to his character. He had an eager 
outlook for liberty and liked to see it make 
its radiant way in the world. He rejoiced 
at the outcome of our civil war and wrote 
to an American friend that there was at 
last a solid basis for a true Christian civ- 
ilization, and that “the serpents that 
watched beside the cradle of a new heroic 
power are strangled.” Prowning perceived 
the fine and bright quality of his spirit, 
and. wrote, concerning an interview which 
the two had had: “The sense of the spirit- 
ual, the exercise of the soul’s instinct, the 
attitude of the life toward the Truth and 
the Love are always interesting to me. I 
am never tired of sunrises.” 
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One of Mr. de Vere’s characteristic son- 
nets is entitled ‘‘Sorrow.” These are the 
lines: 


“Count each affliction whether light or 
grave, 

God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 

With courtesy receive him; rise and bow; 

And, ere his shadow cross thy threshold, 
crave 

Permission first his heavenly feet to lave; 

Then lay before him all thou hast: allow 

No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow 

Or mar thy hospitality; no wave 

Of mortal tumult to obliterate 

Thy soul's marmoreal calmness; 
should be— 

Like joy—majestic, equable, sedate, 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 


grief 


Strong to consume small troubles; to com- 
mend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts 


lasting to the end.” 











JEANNETTE L. GILDER 
Editor of The Critic 
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Me: Henry James, since coming to this 
country a few months ago, has kept so 
quiet that comparatively few people have 
known of his presence. He first hid himself 
away in New York; then he went to the 
house of his brother, Professor William 
James, in Cambridge, where, in the absence 
of the family in the White Mountains, he 
lived for several weeks alone; late in Sep- 
tember he joined the family in the moun- 
tains. It was during his stay in the White 
Mountains, when he had reason to suppose 
himself secure from intrusion, that he was 
hunted down by a New York newspaper. 
The interviewer, a woman, gave a rather 
amusing account of his bewilderment at her 
appearance. Mr. James abhors interview- 
ers and the whole interviewing system he has 
treated with scorn and contempt in his nov- 
els. The reporter must have had a hard 
time with him, for she was able to give no 
more than a dozen sentences of the author’s 
and she had to pad out her article with com- 
ment of her own. Even when free from the 
constraint that an interviewer would cause 
him, Mr. James is not an easy talker. He 
finds difficulty in expressing the simplest 
ideas and many of his sentences he leaves 
unfinished. Naturally a man of the most 
delicate tastes, the bachelor life that he has 
led has made him exceedingly finnical and 
difficult; he is like the man once described 
by Mr. T. B. Aldrich as so refined that it 
was a wonder he could endure himself. For 
many years Mr. James was active in society 
in London, then about six years ago he took 
a house in Rye, where he has been very 
much secluded and absorbed in his writing. 
It is curious that, since passing his fiftieth 
birthday, he should have increased rather 
than diminished his productivity; he seems 
now to be actuated by a feverish desire to 
get as much work done as possible and he 
has abandoned the writing of long short- 
stories, which he used to favor, in order to 
write voluminous novels. In Boston and 
Cambridge he has naturally received a good 
deal of social attention and he has been oc- 
casionally seen at the theater. On the first 
night of Miss Nance O’Neil’s production of 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s play, “Judith of Bethu- 
lia”, he sat in a box with Mrs. John L. 
Gardner, and afterward attended the sup- 
per given by the actress. To be a writer for 


the theater has been one of Mr. James’s 
chief ambitions, and though he has written 
several plays he has never had a success. 
Several years ago he just missed it when 
George Alexander, assisted by Ellen Terry’s © 
gifted sister, Marion, produced his “Guy 
Domville’’; but he had what must have been 
to him the excruciating humiliation of being 
called before the curtain and “booed” by 
the spectators in the gallery. 

Mr. James has startled his friends by the 
change he has made in his appearance by 
removing his mustache and beard. With his 
face smooth, he certainly looks much hand- 
somer. He has a powerful jaw, which, with 
his dome-like head and his piercing eye, 
gives him the distinguished appearance of 
a man of affairs, a statesman or a financier. 
Like his brother, Professor William James, 
he is intensely nervous in his manner, and 
they both have the easily recognized quali- 
ties of new Celtic blood. Their grandfather 
came to this country from Ireland early in 
the century, and their literary impulse was 
directly inherited from their father, once a 
leader among the philosophical writers of 
this country and a disciple of Swedenborg. 
Between the brothers there is a strong per- 
sonal resemblance, and a careful analysis 
would probably shov: that they are both im- 
pelled by an intense curiosity with regard to 
the life around them; though, in their books, 
the differences are very marked. 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has_ recently 

made an appointment that will please 
a large number of authors throughout, the 
country,—that of James Jeffrey Roche, ed- 
itor of the Boston Pilot, to be consul at 
Genoa. Mr. Roche has long been a friend 
of the President’s, and Mr. Roosevelt, on 
passing through Boston, has never failed to 
trudge up the dingy stairs leading to the 
Pilot office. Personally, Mr. Roche is one 
of the most popular authors in America. 
By birth a Canadian, he is by descent, sym- 
pathies, temperament and habits of speech, 
an Irishman. In Boston he is a distin- 
guished figure at the famous St. Botolph 
Club, a great resort of the local writers and 
artists and of visiting celebrities. Though 
in years he has passed a half-century, his 
spirit is like a boy’s, and he has lately re- 
newed his youth by taking to himself a wife. 
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JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE 
Author and editor, recently appointed Consul to Genoa 


He and his bride are looking forward with 
eager anticipation to establishing themselves 
in Italy. 


IME was, not so long ago, when the ju- 

dicious were i--lined to deprecate the 
plays of Pinero. His probe was too scien- 
tific, too appalling. He was the cold sur- 
geon of unutterable disease, it appeared, 
and the worst of it was that he seemed to 
invent diseases to furnis.. the opportunity 
for the display of his skill. But public 
‘opinion has been undergoing a change. Mr. 
Pinero has read, thought and worked. A 
richer intellectuality has come upon him. 
‘There seems to be something more than a 


desire for morbid sensationalism in his 
work. His new play, “Letty,” though not 
one to which the critic may offer the most 
unstinted praise, is certainly an interesting 
study in the feminine document. The docu- 
ment in this case is an intense, beautiful 
and strong-willed girl, who wins her daily 
bread by acting as a stenographer in a 
bucket-shop. She has imagination and an 
appetite for joy, and is not inclined to look 
upon her laborious life as anything but a 
temporary arrangement. Her spirit and 
beautv, her aspiration and her dreams take 
her out of the world of grubs into those of 
the winged things. Winged things incur 
dangers which grubs do not, and Letty flut- 
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ters, moth-fashion, about the limelight. 
The limelight is, it is quite unnecessary to 
explain, the love of man. 

Two men love her—Lechmere, who 
comes of a family of free and selfish men 
and women; and Mandeville, who is a part- 
ner in the bucket-shop in which Letty 
works. Lechmere is married, but he does 
not burden Letty with that confession, and 
she loves him. When the revelation of his 
marriage comes to her, it is not yet too late 
for her to preserve her - »manly dignity, 
and in her pique and misery she permits 
herself to become betrothed to Mandeville. 
But he is impossible—proves himself out 
of the realm of consideration, and Letty 
flees at midnight to the room of Lechmere 
prepared to resign herseif to his tentative 
devotion—to give all for little and set the 
sum down in woman’s sad column of profit 
and loss. Lechmere has, however, a streak 
of pure gold somewhere in his selfish com- 
position, and poor devil-driven Letty 
chances upon it. Lechmere in his moment 
of magnanimity sends her from him, to re- 
sume a life of poverty and virtue. 

There is an epilogue. It celebrates virtue 
and poverty. Letty is married to a poor 
and presumably honest photographer— 
quite a commonplace man. She has a com- 
monplace home, a commonplace baby and 
commonplace pleasures. Life is at slow 
pulse. There is peace. Mr. Pinero has the 
effect of advising his audience to seek 
peace, which, it is to be inferred, is to be 
found in the frugal flat or the simple 
(suburban) life, but the audience reads into 
the story something of its own ideality, as, 
very likely, the playwriter intended it 
skould. The result is that it leaves, con- 
gratulating Letty upon her good fortune, 
because, as a matter of fact, no woman’s 
baby is commonplace to her, no woman’s 
own home quite negligible, and even about 
the most ordinar, of photographers in un- 
creased trousers and unbecoming hat, there 
is—if by chance he be one’s husband—a 
certain glory not visible to other eyes. In 
other words, life justifies itself. That is 
what Mr. Pinero meant to say. Observance 
of its rules and regulations brings content. 
And the breaking of the rules and regula- 


tions, however splendidly broken, incurs the 


swift tragedy, the poignant and ineradi- 
cable pangs of remorse, and the loss of that 
strange quality of self-respect, without the 
possession of which man or woman is in- 
deed bereft. 

The moral conclusion of Mr. Pinero’s 
“Letty” and of Mr. Robert Herrick’s “The 
Common Lot” are identical in this, that 
virtue is painted in neutral tints. It is not 
the high light of life. The sun shines full 
upon mountain peaks, and at peaks are 
precipices. But the valleys are peaceful, 
fecund and for the use of man. In them, 
quite safely, may dwell those who, hav- 
ing found the danger attendant upon be- 
ing a winged thing, choose to reverse the 
law of the insects, and emerge into the 
state of a substantial, fat and complaisant 
grub. 

Excellent Mr. Pinero! How irreproach- 
able he*has become! He has been supple- 
menting Ibsen, whom, one is sure, he reads 
reverently. One can not but wonder how it 
might have been if there had been an epi- 
logue to “Hedda Gabler” in which the 
tempestuous Hedda had appeared putting 
up tomato pickles for the smiling profes- 
sor, who, comfortable in carpet slippers, 
would sit watching her, a hopeful on each 
knee ! 


HE “back to nature” school of writers 

will not allow the congestion of human- 
ity in cities, if their books can find sufficient 
sale. The gibes thrown out at these 
authors, such as saying that they live in city 
apartments, and only know country life 
through the medium of trolley rides and the 
perusal of seed catalogues, are not justified 
in some cases. Certainly he who wrote “The 
Fat of the Land” knew what he knew from 
experience, and now comes Mr. E. P. Pow- 
ell, who chants the praises and profits of 
his thirteen-acre farm ix New York State. 
His book, “The Country Home,” is the re- 
sult of several experiments in country life, 
and it was written in sight of his latest suc- 
cessful trial of rural existence. It is, never- 
theless a fact that most of the city people of 
rural origin are really wedded to their 
municipal flesh pots, and that the desire to 
“return to nature” is largely confined to the 
city born. 
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RUTH McENERY STUART 


Author of “ The River’ Children,” * Sonny,” etc. 


(72 of the disadvantages of writing 
fiction in the guise of biography is 
that the public is apt to take you at your 
word. A probable example of this is Hilaire 
Belloc’s “Emmanuel Burden,” which, from 
the title-page, might %e taken to be the 
biography of a London merchant, but which 
is really a sharp bit of satire at modern 
commercial methods and the devious ways 
of the promoter. Mr. Belloc has never set 
out to be a realist, but in this book the 
dramatis personae are taken singly as they 


come upon the stage and treated as they 
would be in a real biography. With the aid 
of many parenthetical digressions and the 
delusion of foot-notes and fictitious refer- 
ences, in admirable burlesque of the methods 
of biographers, the author develops and 
makes known his characters. The satire is 
cutting and the story is as bitter as life 
itself, but any one who has followed the 
Humbert and Chadwick histories will admit 
that it is realistically true. Indeed, it is so 
impressively so that many readers will miss 
the satire and the fictional intent of the 
author. 

Mr. Belloc is an Anglicized Frenchman, 
who is known as a writer of biography, of 
travel and of essays. He has a keen sense 
of humor and a delightful command of lan- 
guage. He is a warm friend of Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, and those who only know the 
latter as a critic may be surprised to see his 
name as artist attached to the series of im- 
aginary portraits which illustrate this latest 
book of Mr. Belloc’s. 


NOTHER writer has been added to the 
long and honorable list of those who 
have gone from newspaper work into novel 
writing. Burton E. Stevenson, author of 
“Two Cadets of Gascony,” who is a prince- 
ton man of ’94, left in his junior year to 
go to work as reporter and city editor of a 
Chillicothe paper—Mr. Stevenson being an 
old Ohio man. In 1899 he was made li- 
brarian of the Chillicothe Public Library, 
a position which he still holds. He had, in 
boyhood, celebrity among amateur publish- 
ers as the editor, printer and publisher of 
a monthly paper, which bore first the name 
of The Boy’s Own and then that of Light. 
He aspired to and obtained, in course of 
time, other contributors than himself, a 
number of whom have since won a degree 
of fame. His experience in this kind of 
work enabled him to pay his way at Prince- 
ton by setting type at odd hours in a print- 
ing office, and acting as correspondent for 
various papers. He was the first of his 
class to gain admission to the Nassau Lit- 
erary Magazine, and in the middle of his 
freshman year was elected to the editorial 
board of the Tiger, the college humorous 
weekly. 
Since Mr. Stevenson has been librarian, 
with some time that he could call his own 
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he has put forth five novels: “At Odds 
With the Regent,’ “A Soldier of Vir- 
ginia,’ “The Heritage,” “The Holiday 
Case,” and, but recently, “Cadets of Gas- 
cony.” 


BURTON HOLMES 


URTON Holmes, now in the twelfth 

year of public life as traveler, author 
and lecturer, is a unique figure in the 
amusement world. On the retirement of 
John L. Stoddard, Mr. Holmes immediately 
succeeded him, and his lectures have be- 
come so popular that he now gives one or 
more courses, annually, in all the larger 
cities of this country. He is further unique 
in that he is the first American to establish 
a yearly season of illustrated lectures or 
“travelogues,” as he calls them, in London 
and other English cities. Last season he de- 
livered a double series, consisting of ten 
travelogues, at Queen’s Hall, London, on 
all-American topics,—“The Yosemite Val- 
ley,’ “The Yellowstone National Park,” 
“The Grand Canyon of Arizona,” “Alaska,” 
and “The Klondike.” While in London he 
secured material for two travelogues on that 
city. After leaving England he spent the 
rest of the summer in Ireland, and this 








country, with the two lectures on London, 
and Russia and Japan, form the subjects of 
his coming series in the United States. Mr. 
Holmes is by birth a Chicagoan, an enthusi- 
astic photographer, an indefatigable trav- 
eler,—having a record of nearly four hun- 
dred thousand miles,—and an entertaining 
writer and speaker. 


*-I-HE Sorceress” is a typical Sardou play 

of that dramatist’s recent period. It 
is similar in its massive proportions to his 
“Robespierre” and ‘Dante’; so, too, is it 
just as melodramatic. But withal, it is not 
a Mrs. Patrick Campbell play, for it is so 
overweighted with the spectacular as to give 
small scope for delicacy. The Inquisition 
forms the historic background, and the ro- 
mance of Zoraya, the Saracen, whose hyp- 
notic power brings upon her the anger of 
the holy judges, is the human element. 
What there is of force in the réle is taken 
advantage of, but those who’ know Mrs. 
Campbell’s “Tanqueray” and “Ebbsmith,” 
will realize that Zoraya is not suited to her; 
it might fit the theatric pomp of Mme. Bern- 
hardt, but hardly the subtle droop and plia- 
bility of the English actress. Being a Sar- 
dou play, “The Sorceress” is elaborate; it 
becomes interesting at moments, but its at- 
mosphere is not complete. And whatever 
poetry there might be in the lines is lost in 
a most inferior translation. 





SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 
Author of* The Gentle Reader ” 
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MR. JAMES’ LATEST PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN EXCLUSIVELY FOR THIS MAGAZINE 


HENRY JAMES, THE LION 


By H. M. 


O his English friends, the announcement 
that Mr. Henry James had actually set 
sail for the United States came as a sur- 


prise, not to say shock. For years they had 
heard the distinguished American author 


Fielding 


outline and project visits to his native land, 
but as a quarter of a century slipped by 
without any effort at fulfilling these threats, 
their skepticism was natural. He seemed, 
like Punch and Westminster Abbey, to have 
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become an integral part of the national life, 
while all his early Yankee affiliations were 
forgotten. Even Great Britain, which assim- 
ilates foreigners with such ease, has found 
few strangers fit so snugly into her environ- 
ment, until it almost seemed as though a 
special niche in the old world had been made 
and warmed in advance for the gentleman 
from Boston. And, truth to tell, with such 
ardor did England take him to her bosom, 
that to-day there is a decided dash of jeal- 
ousy in the curiosity she expresses about 
the success of this present American visit. 

It is scarcely too much to affirm that “our 
Mr. James,” as “The Society of American 
Women” loves to call him, is par excellence 
the foremost literary lion of each successive 
London season. His peers, George Meredith 
and Thomas Hardy, are domesticated coun- 
trymen, seldom to be seen at town functions, 
while Mr. Swinburne, also famous, and a 
bachelor, is a recluse and out of the run- 
ning. Then among the younger men, which 
include J. M. Barrie, Kipling, Hewlett and 
others, the family life plays a prominent 
part, and they are all somewhat disposed to 
take society by the way. Mr. James, on the 
other hand, renders Cesar his full cere- 
monious due. In the springtime, as well as 
the early winter, he journeys up from Rye, 
establishes himself in Chambers or at the 
Atheneum Club, an in a dignified, but 
none the less thoroughgoing fashion, enters 
upon a social campaign. Each day of his 
stay in town he has at least a dozen agree- 
able invitations to choose from, and even 
hostesses like Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Lucas 
Malet and the Duchess of Sutherland, 
struggle frankly to secure his presence at 
their parties, Nor is it a difficult matter to 
follow Mr. James’ movements during these 
semi-annual sojourns. So sought after is he 
that any man or woman who has entertained 
or been entertained by him is safe to let the 
fact leak out in conversation for months to 
come. 

One reason of the high value set upon his 
acquaintance and favor is the extreme fas- 
tidiousness Mr. James displays in choosing 
his diversions. He is wary of new people, 
makes friends cautiously and absolutely re- 
fuses to be bored a second time. To this day 
his intimates love to tell, with sly smiles, of 
the way the heedful Henry was snared some 


years ago. A fair-haired authoress of re- 
nown, but alas! deficient in taste and integ- 
rity, resolved to add the luster of Mr. 
James’ company to a house party she was 
giving. She knew the lion very slightly, and 
his decidedly exclusive set not at all; but un- 
daunted by these facts, made out a list of 
guests and forwarded the same to Rye, beg- 
ging Mr. James to complete the charmed 
circle. Now, congenial society is positively 
the one temptation the transplanted New 
England novelist is unable to resist, and in 
a weak moment he broke every rule by ac- 
cepting an invitation from this comparative 
stranger. Very naturally, all the other dis- 
tinguished folk, having no personal ac- 
quaintance with their proposed hostess, sent 
refusals, and gaps were hastily filled from 
the most available members of London’s 
bohemia. In spite of his good breeding, it 
is said to be wise to draw a veil over the in- 
ternal heat and arctic exterior of the 
wretched Mr. James during that unfortu- 
nate week end. The result to-day is that of 
all shy birds he is the very coyest on the 
social tree—charm and chaff failing to 
bring him down. 

The series of diners intime that mark 
Mr. James’ residence in town are singularly 
delightful occasions. They are not only 
miracles of taste from a material standpoint 
but it is his inviolable rule to limit the 
number of his guests to four, and choose 
them so as to compose a harmonious blend. 
There are no invitations more ardently cov- 
eted by the smart set, for under the benign 
influence of these well-selected admirers the 
host talks with amazing brilliancy. 

He has many warm friendships among 
women and says that the inspiration for his 
work always comes from them. These lucky 
ladies are known as the “elect” in the upper 
literary set, and so high is the honor that 
to be an “elect” is even more of a cachet 
than to be stamped as a “soul”, for, in the 
eyes of Mr. James, du!!ness is the only un- 
pardonable sin. He seems able to overlook 
a lack of youth and physical charm, but in- 
sists upon a keen wit and clever tongue. 

Of course, these visits to London are the 
merest episodes in Mr. James’ life of close, 
exacting literary work. In his stately white 
Georgian mansion at Rye the days are or- 
dered with a precision that admits of no ex- 
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ceptions. Each hour is marked off for cer- 
tain labors or relaxations, and no Mede or 
Persian ever exacted more rigid obedience 
of the law. Like all good housekeepers the 
first hours of the morning are given to 
maintaining indoor discipline, and woe to 
the housemaid whose cap strings are awry, 
or page boy whose brass fails to glitter. 
Mermaid Street housewives, just around the 
corner, love to gossip of the way Mr. James 
overlooks his table before every meal. They 
say he always adds a last touch of primness 
to the carefully laid board, and finds it im- 
possible to pass a pillow without plumping 
it, or a curtain but must needs give it a twist 
and a tweak. The spirit of his puritan an- 
cestors is dominant indoors, and it is said 
that a domestic able to secure Mr. James’ 
signature at the foot of her recommendation 
papers could secure a berth in King Ed- 
ward’s own suite. 

Housekeeping cares laid aside, Mr. 
James always finds his stenographer await- 
ing him in a big, old-fashioned, simply fur- 
nished study at the back of the house, over- 
looking one of the loveliest of English gar- 
dens. Here every prospect pleases, even to 
the gentle high-bred lady who serves him as 
shorthand writer and typist—as the British 
would say. The author of “What Maisie 
Knew” has a unique method of composition, 
and is fond of saying that he always devel- 
ops his books from a germ. The majority 
of fiction writers first create a skeleton and 
afterward fill in their background. Not so 
Mr. James. Immediately he gets hold of an 
idea that pleases him, he dictates it in the 
form of a short story, walking slowly and 
evenly back and forth as he creates. This 
ten thousand or more words is then typed, 
read and pondered over, and later, with the 
germ in hand, he proceeds to enlarge the 
nucleus, weaving in new characters, expand- 
ing scenes and constructing sentences that 
are at once the envy and despair of his ad- 


mirers. The plot is now stretched over a 
long short-story or novelette of maybe 
twenty thousand words, and only when he 
has seen the result of this again on paper 
does Mr. James throw his material into the 
form in which he means to give it to the 
world. Alli this process is carried on with 
habits of clock-like precision and close con- 
centration of effort. For a certain number 
of hours after breakfast and luncheon each 
day the author shuts out the real world, and 
lives utterly absorbed in spheres where lit- 
tle that is common or unclean is allowed to 
penetrate, and where, it must be confessed, 
the inhabitants are sometimes long-winded 
and talk in involved brain-dislocating pe- 
riods. It is not until the magic tea-hour is 
at hand that Mr. James gives over, and in 
his simply furnished yet really luxurious 
drawing-room joins his house-guests or is 
prepared to receive stray visitors. From 
five o'clock on he belongs to his friends, lets 
novel-making fall into the background and 
becomes an ideally charming host. 

Naturally, the ancient Cinque Port town 
of Rye, where Mr. James lives, is a Mecca 
to literary folk. At certain seasons he is 
seldom alone, constantly entertaining sniall 
house parties under his own roof, or fetch- 
ing friends to dine or drink tea with him 
from the beautiful Mermaid Inn, across the 
way. As Rye’s golf-links have a reputation 
only second to those of the Scotch St. An- 
drew’s, the Mermaid is seldom without a 
worth while man or woman, flattered, in- 
deed, to be noticed by the great Mr. James. 

If it be true that imitation is the sin- 
cerest flattery, then who will dispute the in- 
fluence Mr. James has exercised upon the 
literature of his generation? With Mr. Kip- 
ling alone is he compelled to divide such 
honors, for they two have done more to 
color the poetic and prose stream of their 
day than all the other poets and novelists 
put together. 
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THE READER’S STUDY 


Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. V 


THE PLACE OF WHITTIER AMONG POETS 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


stores is usually surprised to discover 
that while no American poet approaches 
Longfellow in the completeness with which 
he is taken up and classed among English 
poets, yet the one coming next to him in 
regard to the sale of his books and in the 
personal interest inspired by him is Whit- 
tier. This I myself tested by personal in- 
quiry a few years since and others have re- 
peated the experiment. Lowell is, of course, 
far better known in England, yet not so 
much through his books as by his personal- 
ity, and this chiefly after his appointment 
as minister to that country and yet more 
after his delightful addresses there made, 
which showed a more complete maturity of 
style than any of his earlier ones. Holmes, 
too, is there regarded as a genial wit and 
after-dinner speaker rather than in any 
more lasting way. Mark Twain, of course, 
carries all before him in humor, even more 
in England than in his own land; but so 
far as poetry goes, the great middle class 
in England is still drawn by Whittier’s 
simple muse. 
This is interesting to an American and it 


T= American lounger in English book- 


suggests inquiry as to how far it comes, 
from the fact that he had held in youth a 
position which would in England have been 
thought plebeian. Not merely in manners, 
but in poetry and person, he was wholly 
remote from that effect of caste which be- 
longs, for instance, to the Ettrick Shepherd 
in Noctes Ambrosianae. A Quaker he al- 
ways remained in manner and, in the mild- 
est way possible, in costume; but sensation 
of distinction of caste in any proper sense, 
as between him nd Longfellow, for in- 
stance, there was none. The same mixture 
of loss and gain came to him from the ab- 
sence, not merely of a Harvard degree, but 
of any college degrees at all. Whatever 
fund of prejudices in the academic direc- 
tion may have belonged in common to Em- 
erson, Longfellow, Holmes, Hawthorne and 
Lowell, was not shared by him. Extremes 
meet and it was this, I remember, which 
made Don Pedro, when Emperor of Brazil, 
seek him out for companionship, as I hap- 
pen to know, when he first came to the 
United States. His Imperial Majesty 
showed a rather obtrusive indifference, by 
comparison, to the rest of the group, and it 
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may be just this fact which made Whittier 
a peculiarly interesting study for foreign- 
ers. It seems a curious fact that in spite of 
this quality and an abundance of English 
invitations he never would cross the ocean. 
In this abstinence, considerations of health 
may have had some share, but he explained 
his avoidance of this and all distant trav- 
eling by the simple reason, seeming in itself 
improbable yet doubtless true of him,— 
that he read travels with great eagerness, 
but always got from them such a vivid con- 
ception of any particular foreign country 
that his wish to see it was transferred to 
some other and he proceeded to read about 
that. 

The secret of the English attraction is to 
be found, doubtless, largely in the fact that 
the mass of the people in one English- 
speaking country naturally listens to him 
who speaks for the masses in a kindred 
voice. An English peasant poet, like Ebe- 
nezer Elliott, always remains distinctively 
a poet of the people, just as one who dis- 
tinctly represents in Parliament a radical 
constituency is apt to bear the marks per- 
manently of the class whence he came, in 
his dress, his manners and even his accent. 
The adaptiveness of the American, however, 
is so incomparably greater that it is almost 
impossible to distinguish, either in a large 
gathering or even in Congress itself, the 
men who have risen out of the ranks, from 
those, so to speak, born in the purple. Of 
this there was no more striking illustration 
than in Whittier himself, whose especial 
characteristics, so far as he fell into any 
general class, would simply have assigned 
him to the Society of Friends and yielded 
no further instruction. 

It must, in short, be conceded that he rep- 
resents, as no other leading poet represents 
it, the purely democratic spirit, not antag- 
onistically like some Corn-law Rhymer, but 
affirmatively as the basis of true society. 
Government in his eyes means always the 
self-government of the whole community. 
Instead of aiming to fix the foundation of 
suffrage in birth, wealth, or even education, 
he waives all these and grounds it in man- 
hood, giving this, indeed, its widest inter- 
pretation, so as to include woman, too. The 
song of “The Poor Voter on Election Day” 
gives his simple doctrine: 


While there’s a grief to seek redress, 
Or balance to adjust, 

Where weighs our living manhood less 
Than Mammon’s vilest dust,— 

While there’s a right to need my vote, 
A wrong to sweep away, 

Up! clouted knee and ragged coat! 
A man’s a man to-day! 


It is doubtful whether any other of the 
older Atlantic poets would have gone quite 
so far as this, although Lowell, when he 
was fully under the influence of Maria 
White and wrote “The Heritage,” had at 
least a temporary period of this same atti- 
tude. To Whittier, however, it was con- 
genial and permanent. The secret which 
made him, in spite of all his Quaker breed- 
ing, a good politician, lay here. His early 
training in the Society of Friends, no doubt, 
helped to this breadth of view, as did also 
his long life in the anti-slavery movement 
where, if anywhere, man was viewed simply 
as man. In his own town he could, without 
affectation, sit and chat with his neighbors 
on public affairs enthroned on some casual 
flour-barrel, an attitude in which one could 
scarcely fancy Holmes or Longfellow or 
even Lowell. Whether at home or abroad, he 
was rarely tempted into talking poetry or 
sentiment and not very much given even to 
talking about books, but politics or social 
science or the rights of labor called him 
forth more easily. It would be curious 
should it turn out that this same attitude or 
temperament made itself felt permanently 
through his verse also; but in his higher 
strains, which increased as he grew older, 
we see that his early life bequeathed to him 
only a great abundance of material and his 
later years simply secured for him an in- 
creasing condensation, still retaining sim- 
plicity and freshness of thought. Let us 
test this for a moment. 

A curious illustration of the power of 
condensed poetic expression has been af- 
forded during a series of years by the 
four poets who have contributed quatrains 
for the windows of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, London. The English verses 
were contributed by Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, formidable competitors, surely, of 
Lowell and Whittier, who wrote the other 
two. Tennyson’s was written for the Cax- 
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ton window, the reference being to Caxton’s 
motto of “Fiat Lux”: 


“Thy prayer was, ‘Light, more light, while 
time shall last!’ 
Thou sawest a glory’s growing on the 


night, 
But not the shadows which that light would 
cast 
Till shadows vanish in the Light of 
Light.” 


Browning’s contribution was for the St. 
Margaret parishioners themselves and was 
written for the window erected in honor of 
the Queen’s jubilee: 


“*Fifty years’ flight!’ Wherein should he 
rejoice 
Who hailed their birth, who as they die 
decays? 
This—England echoes his attesting voice :— 
‘Wondrous and well—Thanks, Ancient 
Thou of days.’ ” 


When American citizens presented, at a 
later period, the Raleigh window, Lowell 
furnished the third quatrain: 


“The New World’s Sons, from England’s 
breast we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we 
came 
Proud of her Past from which our Present 
grew, 
This window we erect to Raleigh’s name.” 


For the fourth window, named after Mil- 
ton and presented by the late George Wil- 
liam Childs, of Philadelphia, Whittier fur- 
nished the following, in 1888: 


“The New World honors him whose lofty 
plea 
For England’s freedom made her own 
more sure; 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 
Their common freehold while both worlds 


endure.” 


Surely Americans have no reason to be 
ashamed in the outcome of this competi- 
tion, so far as concerns their fellow coun- 
trymen. Tennyson’s verse is involved and 
overstrained; Browning’s is jerky and fa- 
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miliar; Lowell and Whittier, alone, have the 
direct simplicity combined with vigor of 
characterization which should mark inscrip- 
tions meant for the plainest man to under- 
stand; and of these two, I prefer Whittier’s 
inscription. 

Of the four, then, Whittier takes the lead 
and it is interesting to notice (here and in 
so many verses by him) that he felt, at the 
time, called upon to apologize to Canon 
Farrar for so bold a phrase as “freehold,” 
and offered to use “heirloom” as a substi- 
tute, quoting Milton, however, as authority 
for “freehold.” Canon Farrar had the good 
taste to sustain the use of the stronger and 
more expressive word. 

It would have been well if Whittier had 
always trusted, as on this occasion, to his 
own judgment, but it is one of the draw- 
backs of the self-educated man that he is 
apt to trust criticism too much or too little; 
and Whittier has altered, in later editions, 
some of his finest lines apparently in defer- 
ence to the ear of a commonplace friend. 
Thus in his song of “The Shoemakers,” he 
wrote originally: 


“Thy songs, Hans Sachs, are living yet, 
In strong and hearty German; 
And Bloomfield’s lay, and Gifford’s wit, 
And the rare good sense of Sherman.” 


Which last line he afterward altered to the 
comparatively tame phrase 


“And patriot fame of Sherman.” 


And again, in “The New Wife and the 
Old,” in describing the night-sounds, he 
originally closed one stanza with 


“And the great sea-waves below, 
Pulse of the midnight beating slow.” 


This dactylic measure, “pulse of the mid- 
night,” was an unusual poetic felicity for 
him, and when some injudicious friend had 
counted the syllables, he apparently per- 
suaded the poet to substitute the heavy and 
commonplace strain 


“Like the night’s pulse beating slow.” 


In this case he restored, in later years, the 
original phrase, doing it, I believe, at my 
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own suggestion; but in other cases, there 
was no audacious neighbor at his elbow. It 
must be remembered that he was brought 
up at a period when Friends disapproved of 
music, and he always maintained that he 
could never tell one tune from another, and 
was readily persuaded to keep within very 
strict bounds. But a true poet will show 
himself what he is, and it is to be noticed 
that where Whittier’s own feelings are most 
stirred he rises most nearly into music. This 
is to be seen, for instance, in that fine poem, 
“My Playmate,” with its thoroughly rhyth- 
mic refrain, 
“The dark pines sing on Ramoth Hill 
The slow song of the sea”, 


in which, if I mistake not, the melodious 
“Ramoth” was not originally used, but was 
borrowed from the name of another hill not 
far off, to please Fields, long the editor of 
the Atlantic. 

I am not sure that Mr. Stedman is cor- 
rect in telling us that Horace Greeley pro- 
nounced Whittier the best of American 
poets, for I remember distinctly when he 
astonished his very numerous readers by 
attributing that position to Emerson; and it 
seemed curiously consistent with the philo- 
sophic side of Greeley to incline in this lat- 
ter way. It is also to be noted that Whit- 
tier’s early poems were distinctly more 
commonplace than those of Longfellow and 


Lowell, and that, unlike them, he conscien- 
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tiously preserved all these in his collective 
editions. But when we turn from his writ- 
ings of this class we find that his religious 
poetry, on the one side, not written as 
hymns, but now found everywhere in hymn- 
books, and his poems of what may be called 
retrospective passion, those portraying his 
early loves, on the other side, have a ten- 
derness and imaginative beauty such as his 
more highly trained American contempo- 
raries scarcely reached. His exquisite 
“Memories” is unsurpassed in tender 
beauty, even as a love poem, by anything 
in the work of these rivals, and the same is 
true of his “My Psalm” and “My Birth- 
day” in sounding the depths of religious 
emotion. No one ever reproduced the very 
life of childhood as did he in “The Barefoot 
Boy,” and the homely charm of “Snow- 
Bound” is unsurpassable, although it is to 
be noticed that even he takes as his prelude 
those unequaled seven lines in which Em- 
erson described for him and for all of us the 
snow storm itself. In all of these, one seeks 
in vain for confirmation of the summing up 
of this poet by that accomplished English 
critic, Churton Collins, when he _ places 
Whittier lowest “among the eminent poets 
in America,” and says that his “very best 
work is not work into which any high poetic 
quality enters.” The verdict, I should say, 
adds another to the not infrequent cases 
where the instinct of the many counts for 


more than the analysis of the few. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 
By Will D. Howe 


Ee have left behind one eleven volumes 
of journals, letters and criticism, all 
marked by originality and literary finish, to 
have won a place in the Concord group of 
authors who lifted our literature to a posi- 
tion of distinction in the world’s esteem, to 
have inspired hundreds, yea, thousands, to 
a closer appreciation of the truth and beauty 
of the outdoors—this is indeed “to have 
done right well.” And such slight praise of 
Henry David Thoreau can not be gainsaid 
by even such a disapproving critic as Low- 
ell or Stevenson. 


Moreover, the increasing popularity and 
influence of this ardent nature-lover and 
moralist bear convincing testimony to the 
permanent value of that life. Those of us 
who care to look back upon the man that 
died almost a half-century ago, will receive 
an inspiration from the pure, sincere and 
lofty-minded protestant. We shall find that 
he has impressed himself upon a host of 
readers, some of whom have even imitated 
him, all of whom have admired his vivid 
portrayals of the things of nature. 

The paternal grandfather of Thoreau 
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was French and came to America from the 
island of Jersey. His maternal ancestors 
were all of worthy New England stock, 
though not distinguished. Into the little 
village of Concord, with its population of 
about two thousand, came this same grand- 
father, John Thoreau, and died there in 
1800. There his famous grandson was born 
in 1817, and there he spent almost the entire 
span of his two score and five years. Young 
Thoreau, like any New England boy of his 
day, drove the family cow to pasture, tend- 
ed garden and ran errands until the years 
when boys turn to college. At sixteen he en- 
tered Harvard; at twenty he graduated. It 
was certainly a bit of good fortune to step 
out into more active life with the noble call 
of “The American Scholar” ringing in the 
ears. But that address of literary inde- 
pendence had not the expected result on 
Thoreau. For, while his fellow collegians 
were choosing their several lines of work, 
Thoreau was planning to “keep a private 
journal or record of his thoughts, feelings, 
studies and daily experience.” His college 
years had not been marked by any great 
distinction, yet he had excelled in rhetoric, 
the classics and mathematics. The things 
which he wrote during the four years at the 
college showed a love of the best writers, a 
sensitive appreciation of the fine qualities of 
style and an insistence that, “The most sub- 
lime and noblest precepts may be conveyed 
in a plain and simple strain.” 

After graduation, Thoreau became 
schoolmaster, grew tired of that and began 
lecturing in 1838, took up surveying, for 
which his mathematical training well fitted 
him, undertook the manufacture of pencils, 
in which his father had become locally fa- 
mous, and finally did enough farming to 
support himself and family. Thus Thoreau’s 
life flowed smoothly on in the little village, 
where the silent elms and quiet memories 
and the philosophic mind of the great Em- 
erson blended to make the ideal refuge for 
the thinker and writer. Concord even to- 
day, with its two railroads, its electric line, 
the thousands of tourists that annually 
visit it, is a place one would choose for a 
life of quiet and reflection. But what must 
it have been sixty years ago, when this 
young graduate withdrew from the halls of 
the college to spend his other years in the 
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village of his nativity, hunting out the 
pleasant and beautiful places of God’s na- 
ture at its best! 

These years of wandering among the 
woods, of companionship with a few choice 
spirits, such as Emerson, Channing, Alcott, 
Hawthorne, Blake, Sanborn, were character- 
ized by three different acts which alone need 
mention at the present: his life for two 
years in the hut on Lake Walden (1845-47), 
his imprisonment for one night in Concord 
jail on account of his refusal to pay a part 
of his tax, and finally his ardent appeal for 
the cause of John Brown. These incidents 
confirm the statement of each of his critics 
that he was a born dissenter. He protested 
against society as it lays down its conven- 
tions of action and creates an atmosphere 
of artificiality; he protested against any 
government, because it tends to level its cit- 
izens to a common purpose or ideal not as 
high as that of any individual member; he 
protested with all his soul against the in- 
stitution of slavery; he protested against 
any conformity that leveled and lowered 
and deprived the right of man to kinship 
with the divine. In all this dissent Thoreau 
was often a fanatic, and yet he enunciated 
fervently the principles of real spiritual 
freedom, justice and lofty idealism. 

The written work of Thoreau, as at pres- 
ent edited, consists of eleven volumes, eight 
volumes of journals and records of out-of- 
door life, one volume called “Excursions,” 
containing short essays on his trip to Can- 
ada and miscellaneous nature pieces, nota- 
bly the sketch of “Wild Apples,” one vol- 
ume of “Familiar Letters,” and one volume 
entitled “Miscellanies,” including bits of 
translations, separate poems, the excellent 
criticism of Carlyle and the essays in be- 
half of John Brown. Of these eleven vol- 
umes only two appeared in the lifetime of 
the author, “The Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers,” published in 1849, and 
“Walden,” in 1853. The popularity of 
these volumes is attested by the well-known 
lines from his diary of October 28, 1853. 
During the four years after the publication 
of the “Week” not three hundred copies 
had been sold, and since the publisher need- 
ed the space in the cellar occupied by the 
unsold volumes, Thoreau had them shipped 
to him. “The wares are sent to me at last 
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and I have an opportunity to examine my 
purchase. They are something more sub- 
stantial than fame, as my back knows, 
which has borne them up two flights of 
stairs to a place similar to that to which 
they trace their origin. Of the remaining 
two hundred and ninety and odd, seventy- 
five were given away, the rest sold. I have 
now a library of nearly nine hundred vol- 
umes, over seven hundred of which I wrote 
myself. Is it not well that the author should 
behold the fruits of his labor?” 

Though these two volumes were received 
with complete indifference by the public, 
since the death of the author the subsequent 
volumes have found an ever-increasing num- 
ber of readers who have gone back again 
and again to these simple drawings of our 
out-of-door world. This is so true that Mr. 
Higginson says that Thoreau has left “one 
of the few books, perhaps the only book, 
yet written in ‘America, that can bear an 
annual perusal.” 

Recently we have reread much of these 
eleven volumes and we have been more than 
ever impressed by their real worth. Above 
all they show a burning love of nature, a 
minute and sympathetic observation of 
natural objects and phenomena, the birds, 
fishes, colors of earth and sky, the sounds 
and shades of the approach and vanish of 
the several seasons. Where would we look 
for a more accurate and artistic description 
of the flight of the hawk or the wild duck, 
of the booming of the pond in the spring, 
of the dropping of the first snow, of the 
color of maple and elm, of the canter of the 
fox on the ridge against the afternoon sun, 
of sunrise and sunsct, of the croaking of 
the frogs, the rumbling of the wagon on the 
lonely bridge in the forest, of the tanager 
with “a bit of sky on his back,” of shadows 
in moonlight, of the feel of the sharp wind 
on the cheek, of the fragrance of a new 
day? All these pictures the poet-naturalist 
has sketched in language admirable for its 
clearness and imaginative suggestiveness. 

Nature was to Thoreau the solace, the 
refuge from the business, and worldliness 
of society. There he found simplicity, vari- 
ety, harmony, truth and beauty. “Nature is 
a greater and more perfect art, the art of 
God.” In attempting to transfer this ex- 
ternal nature and its meaning to the written 


page Thoreau used a simple language. He 
relied on the usual word and a detailed de- 
scription, hoping by this impressive realism 
to move the reader to appreciate the strange- 
ness of the apparently commonplace scene. 
Stevenson has, by his specific words, made 
us see things in more lively fashion; Ruskin 
has preached to us in beautiful language 
that we should look up at the ever-changing 
heavens, but none has surpassed Thoreau in 
the ability to make the reader see and know 
the actual nature, and to feel something of 
its strange power. 

Thoreau is known primarily as a lover 
and writer of nature, and yet there was the 
moral, philosophical, transcendental Tho- 
reau. Several times he called himsélf a 
transcendentalist and has made statements 
which we may consider as defining what he 
understands by that vague term. “The most 
glorious fact in my experience is not any- 
thing that I have done or may hope to do, 
but a transient thought or vision or dream, 


which I have had. I would give all the | 


wealth of the world and all the deeds of all 
the heroes, for one true vision.” And again, 
a significant passage taken from “A Week”: 

“T am not without hope that we may, even 
here and now, obtain some accurate infor- 
mation concerning that other world which 
the instinct of mankind has so long pre- 
dicted. Indeed, all that we call science, as 
well as all that we call poetry, is a particle 
of such information, accurate as far as it 
goes, though it be but to the confines of 
truth. If we can reason so accurately, and 
with such wonderful confirmation of our 
reasoning, respecting so-called material ob- 
jects and events infinitely removed beyond 
the range of our natural vision, so that the 
mind hesitates to trust its calculations even 
when they are confirmed by observation, 
why may not our speculations penetrate as 
far into the immaterial starry system, of 
which the former is but the outward and 
visible type.” His attitude toward life, 
then, was that of the quiet, meditative 
thinker, who drew apart from men to 
breathe an atmosphere of greater purity 
and to speculate on the great principles of 
existence, 

Besides this severe philosophical attitude, 
there is a courage, very like the note of Ste- 
venson. “In short, I am convinced, both by 
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faith and experience, that to maintain one’s 
self on this earth is not a hardship but a 
pastime, if we will live simply and wisely.” 
“That man who does not believe that each 
day contains an earlier, more sacred and 
auroral hour than he has yet profaned, has 
despaired of life, and is pursuing a de- 
scending and darkening way.” And again, 
the passage in “Walden,” crowned by the 
following sentence, “If the day and the 
night are such that you greet them with joy 
and life emits a fragrance like flowers and 
sweet-scented herbs,—is more elastic, more 
starry, more immortal,—that is your suc- 
cess.” At the age of twenty-four he wrote, 
“I love my fate to the very core and rind 
and could swallow it without paring it, I 
think.” The last sentence which he dic- 
tated when he was too feeble to hold the pen 
sounds the same note of hopeful courage, 
“You ask particularly about my health. I 
suppose that I have not many months to 
live, but of course, I know nothing about it. 
I may add that I am enjoying existence as 
much as ever and regret nothing.” He lived 
only six weeks after these words were writ- 
ten. 

Thoreau always insisted upon every man 
being a man, thinking and acting to him- 
self, and counted that life or civilization as 
effectual in the degree in which it was quiet, 
free, serene and essentially true. “The 
cost of a thing is the amount of life which 
is required to be exchanged for it.” “I 
would have each one be very careful to find 
out and pursue his own way, and not his 
father’s or his mother’s or his neighbor’s 
instead.” “And this is the art of living, too, 
to leave our life in a condition to go alone 
and not to require a constant supervision. 
We will then sit down serenely to live as 
by the side of a stove.” 

The philosophy of Thoreau was essen- 
tially somber and inconsistent. He took 
pleasure in being a martyr, but he wished 
others to know it. He would live upon the 
plainest fare, he would do away with tea, 
tobacco, newspapers, railroads and _post- 
offices; he would use a borrowed axe, a hoe 
or plow. Why should we have even these, 
we might ask him, if we will go back to na- 
ture? But Thoreau was not consistent. If 
we pass by the inconsistency, the selfishness, 
the cynicism, we have as a residuum a great 


body of inspiring truth, a life guided by the 
highest principles. Thoreau never ques- 
tioned immortality, trusted implicitly in the 
refining and elevating power of hidden 
truth, was in reality a warm friend, saw 
clearly the meaning of nature, protested 
against worldliness and commercialism, 
against the love of money and the bondage 
of convention and finally had a real joy in 
living. 

Thoreau has much that is interesting to 
say about books and writing. He read the 
best of Greek, Latin and Oriental literatures, 
knew well the great English authors, and 
quotes frequently from the early Colonial 
writers of America. He had no sympathy 
for the so-called light reading and never 
wished to please the indolent reader. Like 
Stevenson, he tried hard to learn to write. 
He wished to make “sentences which are 
expressive, toward which so many volumes, 
so much life went; which lie like boulders 
on the page, up and down or across,—not 
mere repetition, but creation, and which a 
man might sell his ground or cattle to 
build.” This yearning drove him to con- 
stant study and practice. “I put a piece of 
paper under my pillow, and when I could 
not sleep I wrote in the dark.” “If thou art 
a writer, write as if thy time were short, for 
it is indeed short, at the longest. Improve 
each occasion when the soul is reached. 
Drain the cup of inspiration to its last 
dregs.” “If I were a professor of rhetoric, 
I should insist on this: to speak the truth. 
This first, this second, this third; pebbles 
in your mouth or not. This demands ear- 
nestness and manhood chiefly.” 

And certainly, his efforts were crowned 
with success. His style is marked by a 
transparent clearness, lit up now and then 
by a vivid figure chosen from nature; he 
wrote a well-rounded, “healthy” sentence; 
painted his pictures with accuracy and 
beauty and atmosphere. As Lowell said, he 
had “caught his English at its living 
source.” 

Thoreau was a reader and student, spent 
his forty-five years in observation and in 
communion with high truth. His life lacked 
the great vitalizing quality of a Whitman 
or Browning. Indeed, it had perhaps been 
better if the refined naturalist had shared 
some of the coarseness with Whitman, but 
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the former was never coarse. Thoreau was 
always planning to live, telling others how 
to live, but never quite making it real in his 
own life. His love for nature did not en- 
kindle in him a warmer enthusiasm for life 
as we understand it. He said he had a joy 
of living, but we are not certain of it. His 
cynicism, his bitterness, his selfishness re- 
mained, yet his life was far from a failure. 
Skilled in all his work as surveyor, pencil- 
maker, carpenter, gardener, he was a sen- 
sitive and refined observer of nature, pos- 
sessed a mind of rare power, cold, yet pure, 
and ever inspired by the loftiest ideals. 

He was no seer like Emerson, no artist 
like Hawthorne, no man of the soil and pa- 
triot like Whittier, no scholar and man of 
letters like Lowell, he had no great message 
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like Browning or Stevenson, and yet he 
lived a life of exceptional purity and has 
been the inspiration of countless readers. 
His “Prayer” is perhaps the most beautiful 
expression of his lofty purpose: 


“Great God! I ask Thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself, 
That in my conduct I may soar as high 
As I can now discern with this clear eye; 

* * * * * * * 

That my weak hand may equal my firm 
faith. 

And my life practice more than my tongue 
saith; 

That my low conduct may not show, 

Nor my relenting lines, 

That I Thy purpose did not know, 

Or overrated Thy designs.” 


MY PIPE IS OUT 


(LAY OF THE DRAINED-OUT WRITER) 
By Strickland W. Gillilan 


M* pipe is out; the World—my ’baccy pouch— 
Is flabby-flanked and empty to the touch. 
I shake it till its lank sides sag and slouch, 
Yet all it yields me doesn’t count for much. 


At length, its dustings settled in the bowl, 
I seek my match-box (that’s my brain) to find 
A germ of genius’ blaze with which my soul 
May fire the fruits of gropings patient, blind. 


No match is there; the last one I had struck 
To boil the pot of hunger in my home— 
To kindle torches of dissembled pluck 
And guide some brother’s footsteps as they roam. 


My pipe is out; I puff at it in vain— 
No taste or warmth—no winking glow I see! 
Whence, then, the longed-for solace for my pain 
That’s mocking at the helplessness of me? 




















THE RIVER’S CHILDREN 
BY RUTH MC ENERY STUART 

HE wide, muddy Mississippi, at New 

Orleans, with its flat banks and gilded 
steamboats with strident whistles, is not an 
object of poetry to the winter tourist. Its 
size gives it geographical status, but it dwin- 
dles sadly in charm and beauty besides the 
historic Hudson, or St. Lawrence. This is 
the view of the outsider, but to a child of the 
river, like Mrs. Stuart, “old lady Missis- 
sippi” is the fount of blessings and of ter- 
ror. The dame must be propitiated as well 
as loved, worshiped and fondled. There is 
a cult of the stream among the dwellers on 
its islands and levees; they are baptized in 
its brown waters, bring their living from its 
pools, and often find their graves in its deep 
places. Old Hannah and Israel could have 
chosen no better death than the swift one 
that came with the breaking of the levee; 
and the creole merchants that watch the 
marking of the high waters pray to St. Jo- 
seph, and abjure the sinful opera, during 
the hours of suspense. 

No one knows better than Mrs. Stuart the 
folk of all degrees that pay tribute to the 
stream, but she, like the delta dwellers, 
loves best the stream itself. The Father of 
Waters is likewise “the mother of trouble 
and of pleasure.” She is a “meracle mys- 
t’ry,” says the pious darky. “The mists are 
a veil for her face, and the showers fringe 
it,” and “whether she be obdurate or kindly, 
hysterical or melancholy, or so serene as to 
invite the heavens, life and love and song 
are hers.” The waste of great waters, the 
beauty of tropical islands, the mating of 
North and South, the storm and the salvage 
of war, the princely hospitality of the old 
era, and the hopes of the new,—all this is 
mirrored in these small pages. Mrs. Stuart’s 
humor is, for once, overcast by pathos. A 





gleam like “A widow without a grave is like 
a wind in February, crying always about the 
house with nowhere to go,” shows that the 
abstention is voluntary. Another mood has 
possession for the time, and nowhere else is 
the author more richly poetic and imagina- 
tive. 

“The River’s Children” is a pearl brought 
up by a diver, who knows the waters; one 
that will gain luster as receding years carry 
farther and farther back, the superstitions, 
the romance, the melodies that have gath- 
ered around the great river. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.00 


THE SORROWS OF SAP’ED. 
BY JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE 


|S it legitimate for a tale to be, at once, an 
extravaganza and an enigma? To leave 
the hapless reader shaken with laughter, and 
sorely puzzled as well? If the riddle is left 
unanswered in this tantalizing fashion for 
the convenience of a sequel, we can bide our 
time; but if the author, as we suspect, has 
been trapped in a cul-de-sac of his own de- 
vising, then a protest is in order. 

A curse is the reason for Sap’ed’s sorrows, 
a curse that has never acted, but that is still 
effective, since it was conscientiously com- 
pounded after a tried recipe. If the king’s 
bride loves him she dies on her wedding day; 
if she loves him not, she survives. Three 
times has Sap’ed faced this ordeal, and three 
blooming, aggravating wives are his. Dagee, 
the American occultist and variety girl, 
comes to the kingdom with Karni-Fellah, 
the ferocious philanthropist, who is bent on 
giving libraries and universities to the far- 
thest corners of the earth. The timely de- 
struction of the pirate ship preserves Roota- 
Baaga from the scourge of university settle- 
ments, college foot-ball, yells, degrees, so- 
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cieties, and co-education ; but Dagee remains 
to perturb the magicians by “absent treat- 
ment,” which has nothing to do with the 
mind, because “the more total the lack of 
that faculty, the greater the success; to en- 
force that “cardinal rule of American eti- 
quette which is to introduce everybody to 
every other body in sight” ; and to charm the 
king by her peroxide beauty. Dagee’s mother 
is old-fashioned, and prefers consecutive 
polygamy, by the American road of divorce, 
to the Oriental simultaneous method; but 
she finally consents to the royal match, the 
wedding takes place, and “the worst” hap- 
pens. Whether in this case “the worst” is 
the bride’s death, or life, Mr. Roche does not 
divulge. Either horn of the dilemma leaves 
poor Sap’ed sorrowful, and the genie’s 
threats remain vague. 

The quotations from apocryphal Oriental 
writers, that preface the chapters, have a 
clever air of verity. The tone of Eastern 
gravity, the slap-dash American slang, the 
wise apothegms, and the burlesques of civil- 
ized idiosyncrasies, make a hotch-potch 
whose absurdity is only paralleled by the 
author’s earlier book. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SOLDIER OF THE VALLEY 


BY NELSON LLOYD 


Ses aftermath of war is quickly cleared 
away to make ready for the new plant- 
ing. The records of the Pension Office keep 
the lists of living tragedies, but the world 
outside soon forgets. The invalided soldier 
may not often wear his khaki; the hero must 
step down among his fellow men. 

A young Pennsylvania farmer enlists for 
the Spanish war; he has his camp life at 
Tampa, the summer voyage, the brief Cuban 
campaign, and then—a wound, an amputa- 
tion, the end of life’s activities. The crip- 
pled soldier goes back home, takes the vil- 
lage school and his small pension, and be- 
comes a veteran, and an onlooker, at twenty- 
three. The valley is narrow and sparsely set- 
tled, but it is a microcosm of the world at 
large, with perhaps more than its share of 
quaintness, individuality and humor. The 
observer has gained maturity and self-abne- 
gation through suffering, and it may be to 
his seeing eye that the valley owes its pa- 
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thos, the people their raciness. Only once 
does Mark, the soldier, grasp at happiness, 
but the dream passes, he accepts the mel- 
lowed substitutes that nature, books, broth- 
erly love and neighborly friendship proffer, 
and settles down with his pipe, his dogs, his 
reflections, to a life that is subdued but far 
from useless. 

The réverie,—for a more active title hard- 
ly befits these musings, character sketches 
and scattered incidents—is hardly more of a 
novel than is the “‘Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” and its quality can endure the 
comparison. The same slender thread of ro- 
mance, the same kindly shrewdness, the 
same desultory, easy manner, are in the new, 
as in the old, favorite. The poetry may seem 
elusive, the love affair vague, to readers ad- 
dicted to stirring fiction of intricate plot; 
but the humanity, the humor, must carry a 
wide appeal. Josiah Nummler, navigating 
the road with a clothes prop; the annual 
running away of Lip Pulsifer from his 
wife; Perry Thomas’ speech of welcome, or 
Luther Warden expounding “Injy” to 
Mary’s suitors, are inimitable sketches. But 
these, after all, are merely outlines, and the 
fuller picture, the one that will last longest 
in the memory, is the pathos of the soldier’s 
stunted life in the confines of the Valley. 


Charles Scribners Sons, New York 
Price, $1.50 


THE SEA-WOLF 


BY JACK LONDON 


Hé who sits long at table with Mr. Lon- 
don, will sup full of horrors. Although 
the dishes are many and different, the horri- 
ble is the chief ingredient of every one, and 
the proportion grows ever larger. In “The 
Call of the Wild” there is the rigor of the 
cold, the reversion to the savage; in “The 
People of the Abyss,” the downward grind 
of poverty; in “The Sea-Wolf,” the brute in 
man set free by the wild and lonely sea. 
Everywhere it is upon the victory of the 
stronger—whether the force be the snow, 
the guinea, or the billow—that Mr. London 
would insist. 

This latest book is the high-water mark of 
the author’s power. Virile, forceful, dash- 
ing though he has been from the first entry 
into literature, he can do nothing more mem- 
orable than this story of a hellship, manned 
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by brute beasts, under a Sea-Wolf. The 
reader may sicken of bludgeon blows, broken 
bones and violent deaths; he may hang back, 
but in vain; he is drawn on by a man whose 
like he has never met, but whose reality he 
may not dispute. The Danish sealing cap- 
tain, with the big brain, rudimentary con- 
science and callous heart—as self-educated, 
self-centered tyrant—is finely and strongly 
set against a product of effete civilization, in 
the person of a literary critic, who hereto- 
fore has been spared contact with harsh 
reality by the inheritance of a goodly in- 
come and assured social place. How “Sissy” 
Van Weyden,—now further nicknamed as 
his Christian name of Humphrey is short- 
ened into “Hump”—is picked up from a 
stoved ferry-boat in San Francisco Bay, held 
upon the schooner, forced to work his pass- 
age as cook’s boy, to see and share unmeas- 
ured brutality; how he gains sea legs and 
muscle and makes good his footing among 
primitive men, the story tells with vim and 
color. It is all secondary, however, to the 
amazing creation of Wolf Larsen, who, even 
in his dying moments, when disease van- 
quishes that unconquerable will, still fixes 
the reader’s attention to the exclusion of a 
polite lover. 

The spiritual is pitted once more against 
the material when another involuntary pas- 
senger, this time a woman, is rescued from 
a shipwreck. The doubling of the contrast, 
however, does not strengthen it. The tension 
was already as great as could be borne, and 
such sophistical titles as the “American Mrs. 
Meynell,” the “Second Dean of American 
Letters,” are out of place in a story that cuts 
down to the raw of human nature, that deals 
with elementary passions and stern facts. 
In the casting away upon the island, inhab- 
ited only by seals, in the love-making and 
the rescue, the path has been beaten into a 
highway by former romances, and the end 
may be easily foreseen. 

It is in the cruelty, the peace, the awful- 
ness, the beauty of the sea, that Mr. London 
has outdone himself as well as others. He 
has known, felt, suffered these terrors and 
these joys, and therefore he can bring much 
to those who must learn at second-hand. The 
discussions of Browning, Omar, Darwin, the 
charming scraps of poetry, hardly relieve 
the sheer brutality as much as the exquisite, 


strong reflections of ocean moods in storm 
and moonlight. The book is not food for 
babes, but for lovers of the sea. He must 
own strong nerves who would ship with 
Wolf Larsen, but the Iliad of the ocean is 
opened before him. If his courage suffice, 
here are affrays, escapes, tortures and 
bloody deaths, that will turn Captain Kidd 
into a nursery hero, and our beloved Treas- 
ure Island into a haunt of peace. Long John 
Silver has slain his thousands, but his tap- 
ping crutch and suave voice are less terrible 
than the great brain, the cruel heart, the 
steel fist of the Captain of the “Ghost.” 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE CLANSMAN 
BY THOMAS DIXON, JR. 

_ history of yesterday is heavily handi- 

capped when it runs for the stakes of 
fiction. The events are only partly forgot- 
ten, the perspective is untrue, the glamour 
is wanting. Party passion has not quite sub- 
sided, and final judgments are still in pro- 
cess of making. Mr. Dixon has incurred 
these disabilities knowingly, and, burdened 
as he is, has made a gallant, if not a winning 
race. To revamp a quotation of the period, 
the book is written with a pen made from 
the steel of a sword. The dramatic intensity, 
the color, the incisiveness of Mr. Dixon’s 
style, clothe well events that, in themselves, 
embody these qualities. The scenes in Wash- 
ington after the surrender at Appomattox, 
the assassination of Lincoln, the execution 
of Mrs. Surratt, the impeachment of John- 
son, the reign of terror in South Carolina, 
thrilling as they are, tally with contempo- 
raneous accounts. The license, corruption, 
disorder of the period of Reconstruction can 
hardly be overstated. The facts need no 
varnish, the quotations from sermons, 
speeches, Presidential messages, are given 
verbatim, and while traditions are liberally 
used, the sifting has been careful. It is in 
the expression of personal opinion, and the 
characterization of individuals, that the 
strong partizan bias of the book is most 
plain. No special pleading will vindicate the 
wisdom and dignity of Andrew Johnson; the 
innocence of Mrs. Surratt is still question- 
able despite fervent assertion; and the view 
given of Thaddeus Stevens is plainly dis- 
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torted. The latter, under the thin disguise 
of Austin Stoneman, dominates the story. 
“The Great Commoner,” not “The Clans- 
man,” should be the titular hero. Three- 
fourths of the book are given up to the 
epoch-making events and radical legislation, 
that prepared the way for the Ku Klux 
Klan. The doings of the Klan are com- 
pressed into so small a space that Stoneman 
remains the great, if evil, center of interest. 
The love-making of young people in their 
teens, the lurid glimpses of Stoneman’s mu- 
latto mistress, even the realistic tragedy of 
Marion and her mother, are but sops thrown 
to the conventions of fiction. The author 
himself forgets these creations for pages at 
a time; it irks him, as well as the reader, to 
turn from the great issues of Reconstruc- 
tion, and the baleful fascination of Stevens. 
This club-footed leader, whose “‘will forged 
the claims of negro rule,” who was swayed 
by the ignoble forces of “party success, a 
vicious woman, and the quenchless desire for 
personal vengeance,” will not obliterate the 
great figure of a patriot, who though fallible 
and unbending, was still a regenerating 
force in a time of upheaval. 

“The Clansman” consists of a bitter ar- 
raignment of Thaddeus Stevens, some vivid 
portrayals of great scenes, some impassioned 
pleading, and a modicum of fiction. It will 
refresh the memories of the middle-aged, 
and reopen some freshly closed issues. It 
presents im a compact and picturesque form, 
material that is difficult of access. As a 
novel it may reinforce, but it will not dis- 
place the more artistic presentment of the 
Reconstruction period that another South- 
erner has given us in “Red Rock.” 


Doubleday, Pages% Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE GOLDEN BOWL 
BY HENRY JAMES 

[% his perpetual search for the orchid of 

conduct Mr. Henry James has hit upon a 
strange theme in “The Golden Bowl,” a 
book of mixed ugly and charming aspects. 
The story is a love story beyond the usual 
definition of that much abused term,—a love 
story the intensity of which, though subdued 
somewhat by much analysis and psychology, 
strikes through these and shows the white 
heat of its core many times in the process of 


the narration. Four principals and two par- 
ticularly diverting subordinates make up the 
role of characters. The four are, “Adam 
Verver,” widower, and his daughter, “Mag- 
gie,’ Americans,—the husband of ‘“Mag- 
gie,” an Italian Prince,—and “Charlotte 
Stant,” a young woman of exquisite intelli- 
gence and paramount charm, American by 
birth, cosmopolitan by nature. This young 
woman becomes the wife of “Adam Verver,” 
capitalist and connoiseur. The pivot upon 
which turns the situation presently devel- 
oped is, as it has been many times with Mr. 
James from the days of “Daisy Miller” 
down, the innocence and unconventionality 
of the Americans bumping up against the 
well-defined social code of the Europeans. 
An exquisite affection subsists between 
“Maggie” and her father. Artlessly they give 
too much time to it, and the hours which they 
spend together leave “unemployed” their re- 
spective mates, lovers in years gone by. 
These, not without resistance, drift into an 
old feeling for one another, and, it is with 
the opening of ““Maggie’s” eyes to the wrong 
to her and her father implied in the relation- 
ship between her husband and her step- 
mother that the vivid and particular quality 
of the book becomes apparent. “Maggie’s” 
idea of love is far-reaching. With her the 
sentiment is the accomplishment of patience 
and finesse, a career, a life-work if neces- 
sary. With wrong committed, exactly at the 
point where most American and English 
novelists would stop short, there Mr. James 
begins his love story. “Maggie Verver” lays 
her plans to win back the love of her hus- 
band, a love which she vows must be as com- 
plete and perfect as the original crystal of 
the golden bowl, that picturesque property 
of the story that take so unique a part in the 
development of the plot. “This is work cut 
out for her,” as Mr. James says. But more 
than this she must save her father and, in- 
cidentally, “Charlotte,” his wife. So that 
passion, hysteria, outcry, the natural vent of 
an outraged soul, these are denied her. In 
patience, in stillness, in the permeating 
force of her will and thought,—here are her 
tools of conquest. And the end is commensu- 
rate with the preciousness, with the value of 
the means. Could the things herein set down 
have happened? This the reader queries as 
he lays down the book. The answer does not 
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rush to meet one; but that the story is won- 
derful and suggestive, of that there can be 
no doubt. 

Not all of Mr. James’ dexterity, not the 
exquisite veil of estheticism which he casts 
over the problem of the story can render it 
other than ugly. But, shocking as it is in 
some of its implications, it yields treasure to 
the courageous reader. After the first plunge 
into its ugliness, when one has gotten one’s 
breath back and can look around, the pres- 
ence of unusually rare and p.ecious objects 
becomes evident. Not for the first time in 
this book has Mr. James led his followers 
over an evil road in search of some rare 
flower of conduct. “Certain of these blos- 
soms,” he seems to say, “and these of ex- 
traordinary quality, never bloom anywhere 
but in the neighborhood of wrong. It is pre- 
cisely that which brings them out. The par- 
ticular blossom I shall show you is to be 
found by following no other road than the 
one over which I am taking you. If you 
want the posy, don’t object to the road.” 
The posy in this case seems to be that love is 
for better or worse, especially worse. 

“Maggie Verver” and her father are im- 
portant additions to Mr. James’ American 
gallery. In the characterization of “Adam 
Verver” both the note of nationality and in- 
dividuality are particularly strong. Wise as 
the serpent, innocent as the dove, humorous, 
mild and competent, he is friend “for keeps” 
with the sympathetic reader. One of the 
rare portions of the book is that which deals 
with the tremendous adventure of his spirit 
when, in middle life, he discovers in him- 
self the mind of the true connoisseur, a 
something which establishes the affinity be- 
tween himself and Genius. 

“Maggie” and “Charlotte” are admirably 
discriminated, individually and by way of 
contrast. “Charlotte” is one of the most ac- 
complished, alluring and brilliant figures 
among Mr. James’ women, and the crown- 
ing touch in the picture’s veracity lies in her 
too great competence, in her too perfect 
flexibility, in a certain stretched facility. 
She moves, metaphorically speaking, under 
the glare of electric lights. About her is no 
mystery either for the observer or herself. 
On the other hand one figures “Maggie” 
somehow, under the soft light of candles, 
just as one fancies the depths of her nature 


bringing continually fresh revelations to 
herself and to others. 

The Prince is a romantic presence, a veri- 
table Prince even to the point that the busi- 
ness of love is mostly done for him by the 
women of the piece. He is another example 
of Mr. James’ extreme cleverness in differ- 
entiating national types. Thoroughly Ital- 
ian he is, and a part of the mild comedy pro- 
vided by the book lies in his amiable and be- 
wildered efforts, through direct question and 
by observation, to arrive at American val- 
ues,” values which lie so far apart from 
those inherent in his own country. 

In spite of the delicate and glancing com- 
ment on life characteristic of the book, in 
spite of its beautifully conceived English 
background with its shifting panorama of 
London and country views, in spite, indeed, 
of its lighter aspects, the production would 
be too strenuous if it were not for the “good 
work” done by those excellent subordinates 
in the caste, “Colonel” and “Mrs. Assing- 
ham,” he an English military man “who 
could make economy blossom like the rose,” 
she, by birth an American whose marriage 
many years preceding the opening of the 
story had “honorably marked the two for 
the evening of life, as discoverers of a hy- 
menial Northwest Passage.” “Mrs. Assing- 
ham” is an imaginative, impulsive woman 
who has for a husband exactly the sort to 
show her off, a cool, eminently sensible per- 
son who serves as an admirable foil for her 
intensity. Their “team work,” vulgarly 
speaking, is as delicious as anything Mr. 
James has done. 

It is safe to say “The Golden Bowl” will 
interest the seasoned reader of Henry James 
though it is not food for the beginner. The 
old timer may marvel his old marvel that 
Mr. James’ people can call each other 
“splendid” and “wonderful” without blush- 
ing; he may even think the amiability of 
these people sometimes a little vulgar; he 
may be bewildered by the morale of the 
book; he may resent the somewhat partial 
picture of life given, its too conscious ex- 
clusion of some matters, its unnatural air 
of selected truth that reminds one of the 
picked boxes of berries for which the huck- 
sters charge twice the usual value ;—but he 
will take away from it certain impressions 
that he can gain from no other writer, an- 
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cient or modern, a sense of the complexity 
of life, a particularly vivid realization of 
the dominant note in the life of the particu- 
lar case under scrutiny. From its lighter as- 
pects there will stay with him a charmed 
realization of the presence and personal ap- 
pearance of the six people concerned in the 
story. The descriptions of these suggest 
masterpieces in the great galleries of the 
world. Never has the art of description been 
brought nearer to that of painting. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
2 Vols., $2.50 net 


THE COMMON WAY 
BY MARGARET DELAND 

b ea large congregation that listens to 
Doctor Lavendar knows well that the 
shrewdness of this good man is always tem- 
pered by humor.and sympathy. In these es- 
says, where Mrs. Deland speaks her convic- 
tions in her own person, one notices afresh 
the kindliness, the sense of proportion and 

the vivacity of her imaginative writing. 
Published first in Harper’s Bazaar,the pa- 
pers are naturally addressed to women and, 
as the title shows, they tread the dusty turn- 
pike of homely duties and annoyances. But 
Mrs. Deland can extract some big morals 
from little observations and funny stories, 
bits of poetry and of pathos may be gath- 
ered besides her way. She preaches a little 
sermon to the elders, over the shoulders of 
the new generation. There is a graceful as 
well as an awkward manner of sitting upon 
that odious eminence, “the shelf” ; and hope- 
ful signs may be seen in some objectionable 
things. Youthful slang may jar older listen- 
ers, but “grammar comes with years”; ‘the 
self-sufficiency of young people and of serv- 
ants, may mean the growth of honest inde- 
pendence; and even staying at home from 
church calls for the exercise of a larger 
charity, for God’s lessons may be learned in 
healthful games, or country walks, or need- 
ful rest. “The sign of the elect is the possi- 
bility of growth in ideals,” and if this max- 
im be obeyed, there remains no youth or age. 
The little volume is not only pleasant and 
profitable in itself, but it may claim the dig- 
nity of a “sign of the times.” This present 
Christmas tide has registered several liter- 
ary protests against the burdensome Christ- 
mas giving that turns holiday joy into anx- 


iety, fatigue and debt; against the vice of 
accumulating useless household possessions ; 
against the lack of appreciation of that 
“buffer of civilization,’ the maiden aunt. 
Perhaps Mrs. Deland puts the need of these 
reforms more convincingly than most, but 
the reinforcement of her sensible views that 
has come from other quarters, is hopeful of 
greater simplicity, sincerity and gratitude in 
future living. : 

There is a good word spoken for Dickens’ 
forgotten Dora, whose very silliness met the 
masculine need for dependence, and an ex- 
cellent sketch of that well-known woman 
“who would do anything for her husband 
except let the unfortunate man alone!” Out 
of “acquaintance with grief” arises the plea 
to be happy while one may. Since the piper 
must be paid, tread the full measure of the 
dance, and let no small annoyances mar 
pleasure. The admonitions to lose no chance 
of being kind, to offer no unasked criticism 
to those we love, to throw no pebbles on the 
sly, to withhold the written word until 
growth has done its work, will make the 
Common Way a shadier road to those that 
travel in midday heat. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.25 


“THE SIN OF DAVID” 
BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


tee study the construction of a play is one 
of the most fascinating of exercises. 
Occasionally, the secret eludes you; on the 
other hand, there are plays that, without 
necessarily betraying weakness, reveal the 
process by which they were built. Sardou, 
perhaps not in the highest sense, a great 
dramatist but indisputably a great crafts- 
man, has explained that he develops each of 
his plays from a situation, working back- 
ward to the beginning and forward to the 
end. “The Sin of David,” Mr. Stephen Phil- 
lips has developed from the situation pro- 
vided by a familiar Bible text: “And it 
came to pass in the morning, that David 
wrote a letter to Joab, and sent it by the 
hand of Uriah. And he wrote in the letter, 
saying, Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the 
hottest battle, and retire ye from him, that 
he may be smitten and die. And the men of 
the city went out and fought with Joab: and 
there fell some of the people of the servants 
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of David; and Uriah the Hittite died also.” 
Here is the play in a few words: 

Mr. Phillips had for his task the presenta- 
tion in dramatic form of the plans for the 
treachery, its fulfillment, and its conse- 
quences. First, there was the background to 
be chosen and a suitable military setting was 
found in the period of the struggle between 
Charles the First and the Puritans. As a 
poet, Mr. Phillips naturally elected to write 
in verse. Then came the making of the com- 
plication: two ways were open to him, the 
way of action, which is the essence of drama, 
or the way of explanation, which is the echo 
of drama. Mr. Phillips chose explanation, 
the psychological method. Consequently, we 
do not hear of any actor who is about to pro- 
duce “The Sin of David.” As a play, it 
ranks lowest in the four plays Mr. Phillips 
has written; this position it maintains as a 
poem. The work is deftly knitted together; 
it has beauty of form, if not many beauties 
of line; but it has no great situations, and 
the climax, where the former wife of the 
Puritan captain discovers the perfidy of her 
second husband, the discovery following the 
sudden death of their child, is of dubious 
and unsatisfactory ethical import, and of no 
value theatrically. 

The appearance of “The Sin of David” 
at this time must create some disappoint- 
ment in one of the rare poetic talents of the 
present day that have dedicated themselves 
to the theater. But, of course, we have no 
right to expect Mr. Phillips to develop in a 
steady march. Thus far, his second play, 
“Herod,” not yet produced here but given 
with success several years ago in London, is 
his highest dramatic and poetic achievement. 
It is worth noting, by the way, that when 
Mr. Phillips is at his best as a poet he is also 
at his best as a dramatist. It seems a pity 
that his start in our theater should have been 
made with “Ulysses,” which is inferior even 
to his “Paolo and Francesca,” and which, of 
the three earlier plays, had the qualities 
least likely to make a popular appeal. “The 
Sin of David” may be regarded as a step on 
the road to the great poetic drama that the 
author is undoubtedly preparing to write. 
Meanwhile, we are waiting to see “Herod,” 
which is now said to be the personal prop- 
erty of Mr. Richard Mansfield. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.25 net 


THE INTERLOPER 
BY VIOLET JACOB 

La you lay down “The Interloper” 

you feel that you know intimately a 
half-dozen interesting people whom you did 
not know before. Mrs. Jacob is rich in the 
supreme gift of the novelist—character de- 
piction. It is a circle of Scotch folk, gentle 
and simple, to whom she introduces us. We 
walk with them the streets of quaint little 
Kaims as it appeared a century ago, chat 
with fishwives in their cottages or with a re- 
tired wooden-legged sea captain in his snug 
parlor; drink tea with sprightly spinsters, 
spend the night in old manor-houses and 
gaze at ancestral portraits. What happens 
is of less importance than to whom it hap- 
pens and how. Cecilia Raeburn, niece of La- 
dy Eliza Lamont, is presented as the hero- 
ine, but Lady Eliza herself, passionate, self- 
willed, insists on being leading woman. The 
plot is strong only in part. Cecilia is too 
ready to throw over handsome Gilbert Speid, 
whom she loves, for loutish Crauford For- 
dyce, whom she does not love, just for the 
sake of pleasing her aunt. In Lady Eliza’s 
eyes Speid, as the unacknowledged. son of 
her old rival, Clementina Speid, and Robert 
Fullarton, with whom she has long been in 
love, is an interloper. The two great situa- 
tions that the plot affords, i. e., a frank 
meeting between Fullarton and Speid, each 
of whom is fully aware of his relation to the 
other, and a love scene between Lady Eliza 
and Fullarton, are quietly, inexplicably 
avoided. Instead, there is a melodramatic 
ending, trite in conception, and ill-fitting. 
But those that choose their books as they 
choose their friends, not because they are 
flawless but because they have virtues, will 
pass over these things as in no wise integral. 
Mrs. Jacob did not set out to tell an emo- 
tional story. She set out to reflect life in a 
small, old-fashioned Scotch town and its en- 
virons, and she has succeeded in masterly 
fashion. She has given us a delightful com- 
edy of manners written in a style remarka- 
ble for power, simplicity and grasp. Out 
of the ruck of cheap fiction this book rises 
to real, permanent value. It is not only 
worth reading, it is worth a place on the 
book-shelf. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 








THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Buiack, Cuauncry Forwarp, at York, 
Pa., December 2, aged sixty-five. Author: 
Essays, Speeches and Biography of Jere- 
miah S. Black. 


Gitpert, Mrs. ANNE JANE, at Chicago, 
Ill., December 2, aged eighty-three. Au- 
thor: Mrs. Gilbert’s Reminiscences. 


Herrick, Rev. Dr. Samuet Epwarp, at 
Boston, Mass., December 4, aged sixty- 
three. Author: Some Heretics of Yester- 
day. 


SerGeant, Emity Frances ADELINE, at 
Bournemouth, England, December 5, aged 
fifty-three. Author: The Story of a Peni- 
tent Soul; No Saint, and other novels. 


Brake, Witi1aM, at New York, Decem- 
ber 6, aged sixty-one. Author: How to Get 
Strong and How to Stay So. 


NELAN, CHaRLEs, at Cave Spring, Ga., 
December 7, aged forty-five. Author: Car- 
toons of Our War With Spain. 


GrarBN_er, Rev. Dr. Aucust Lawrence, 
at St. Louis, Mo., December 7, aged fifty- 
five. Author: History of the Lutheran 
Church in America; also lives of Luther and 
Bach. 


Davies, Rev. Epwarp, at Waterville, N. 
Y., December 8, aged seventy-seven. Au- 
thor: Grawnwin Addfred, etc. 


Cotuins, JoserH W., at Brighton Mass., 
December 9, aged sixty-five. Author: The 
Fisheries and Fish Industry of the United 
States, ete. 


Hoveurton, Rev. Ross C., D. D., at Mal- 


den, Mass., December 10. Author: Women 


of the Orient, etc. 


Cuapwick, Rev. Joun Wuire, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., December 11, aged sixty-four. 
Author: A Book of Poems; The Man Jesus; 
Theodore Parker, etc. 


Davis, Lemvet Crark, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., December 14, aged sixty-nine. Author: 
The Stranded Ship. 


Macco.i, Norman, at London England, 
December 15, aged sixty-one. Author: 
Greek Skeptics from Pyrrho to Sextus, etc. 


WesseLHoeFtT, Dr. Conran, at Newton 
Center, Mass., December 17, aged seventy. 
Translator of Hahnemann’s Organon. 


Betz, Str Lowruian, at Northallerton, 
England, December 20, aged ninety-two. 
Author: Chemistry of the Blast Furnace, 
ete. 


Bacon, Joun MacKewzig, F. R. A. S., at 
Newbury, England, December 26, aged 
fifty-eight. Author: The Dominion of the 
Air, etc. 


Beer, Dr. Rosert Kart, at Baltimore, 
Md., December 27, aged sixty-two. Author: 
Beer’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary. 


Lovett, Rev. Ricuarp, at London, Eng- 
land, December 29, aged fifty-three. Au- 
thor: United States Pictures; James Chal- 
mers. 


Nicuots, Francis H. (news of death at 
Gyantse, Thibet, reached New York Decem- 
ber 30), aged thirty-five. Author: Through 
Hidden Shenshi. 


























A RHYME FOR CHRISTMAS 
By John Challing 


Publication delayed by the author’ determined 
but futile attempt to find the rhyme 


F Browning only were here, 

This yule-ish time o’ the year— 

This mule-ish time o’ the year,— 

Stubbornly still refusing 

To add to the rhymes we’ ve been using 

Since the first Christmas-glee 

(One might say) chantingly 

Rendered by rudest hinds 

Of the pelt-clad shepherding kinds 

Who didn’t know Song from b— 
U-double-l’s-foot ! — Pah! — 

(Haply the old Egyptian ptah— 

Though I’d hardly wager a baw- 

Bee—or a bumble, for that— 

And that’s flat!) ....... 

But the thing that I want to get at 

Is a rhyme for Christmas— 

Nay! nay! nay! nay! not isthmus— 

The t- and the h- sounds covertly are 

Gnawing the nice auracular 

Senses until one may hear them gnar— 

And the terminal, too, for mas is mus, 

So that, will not do for us. 

Try for it—sigh for it—cry for it—die for it! 

O but if Browning were here to apply for it, 
He’d rhyme you Christmas— 

He’d make a mist pass 

Over—something o’ ruther— 

Or find you the rhyme’s very brother 

In lovers that hissed fast 

To baffle the moon—as he’d lose the t-final 

In fas-t as it blended with to (mark the spinal 
Elision—tip-clipt as exquisitely nicely 

And hyper-exactingly sliced to precisely 

The extremest technical need): Or he’d twist glass 
Or he’d have a kissed /ass, 

Or shake neath our noses some great giant fist-mass— 
No matter! If Robert were here, he could do it, 
Though it took us till Christmas next year to see through it. 
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